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TROUBLES ABROAD. 

Tue late news from America strikingly displays the value 
of a good General, It is true this news is still as confused, 
as dark, as fragmentary as it has been for several months 
past ; but, unless the general upshot of events has been 
greatly exaggerated, the Confederates have suffered a very 
serious disaster through the incompetency of their only bad 
General. In fact, it is a double disaster. If we are to believe 
the accounts from both sides, Bragg undoubtedly lost an 
opportunity at Chicamauga of crushing the Federals under 
Rosecranz; a victory that must have been followed by the 
certain defeat of Burnside’s army, and, probably, by such a 
demonstration of force on the Potomac as would have driven 
Meade, crippled, within the lines at Washington. This 
glorious chance was gained at immense loss to the winner ; 
it was forfeited in the same hour; and Bragg gave his 
enemies an opportunity of crushing him, which they seem to 
have taken full advantage of, Such an event is enough to 
drive a people to exasperation, if not to despair, 

It may be, indeed, that we have not yet learned the truth 
of the matter as regards the second disaster; and certain 
circumstances lead to the inference that the full tale has not 
been told, We have had the testimony of Southern as well as 
Northern witnesses to the assertion that, though Grant had 
been heavily reinforced, Bragg’s forces had also been swelled 
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into a vast army ; and that he should retreat from a com- 
manding position with ag many men, or nearly as many men, 
as his enemy possessed, is not to be explained on the score of 
weakness, especially as he seems to have been well found in 
guns, ammunition, food, and forage. Then it must have been 
a strategical movement ; and if 80, we can scarcely believe 
Bragg so bad a General as to take a step like that in sucha 
blundering way as to expose his army to the rout described 
in the telegrams, There can be no doubt that Bragg 
made a deliberate retreat, and that the movement was 
not known to Grant for a day or two; but then we 
hear of pursuit, and slaughter, and captured cannon, 
and blazing stores immediately—just such disasters as only 
follow in the usual course of things after a pitched battle and 
decisive defeat. We hesitate when we read the story, scarcely 
believing that it can be true. '‘‘ The Confederates are reported 
to have thrown down their arms and surrendered in bodies 
of hundreds, if not of thousands ; or to have scattered like 
frightened sheep, throwing away everything in their flight. 
Artillery, ammunition, and transport-waggons are said to 
have been likewise abandoned, and the advance of the 
victorious Federals is lighted by the burning stores of the 
Confederates, What is now left of Bragg’s army is described 
as resembling a herd of terrified buffaloes, apparently in- 
capable of further resistance.” This is the picture drawn in 
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Northern journals of Bragg’sretreat. Inthe jubilant despatches 
of Grant the same lines appear ; and when we are also told 
that the Federal Generals Hooker and Sherman had carried 
the pursuit ten miles beyond Chicamanga Creek, it seems 
possible that the account may be nearly true, Never- 
theless, there is so much obvious exaggeration in all this 
that we have no choice but to suspend our judgments for 
a time yet. All that remains clear in the confusion is 
that, unless Bragg retrieves his lost ground speedily, the 
Confederacy has suffered the heaviest blow of the year, 
Longstreet’s operations against Burnside will probably go for 
nothing in that case, for if Grant isonly half as victorious as 
he declares himself to be, he will have no difficulty in forcing 
Longstreet to raise the siege, and even, perhaps, of placing 
him in jeopardy in turn, It is true, the prospects of the Con- 
federates appear brighter on the Potomac, Meade has 
advanced, it seems; and at the date of the last despatches 
there were rumours that he had been beaten. Whether this 
is so or not, we have a very strong belief that whenever he 
does meet Lee, on Lee’s side of the river, he sill be beaten ; 
but, if all is trve that comes from Tennessee, no victory that 
Lee could gain now would avail the Confederates much, unless 
it carried him into Washington itself. The Confederacy can- 
not afford to be beaten anywhere, It can scarcely afford to 
win a battle which is not decisive ; and, if Grant has really 


routed Bragg, it will be no real compensation if Lee routs 
Meade. Upon the whole, affairs look very gloomy for the 
Southerners now ; but we shall see what news the next steamer 
brings. 

Meanwhile, affairs nearer home are troublesome enough to 
engage all our attention, More than once since the termi- 
nation of the Crimean War we have been in alarm lest we 
should drift or be dragged into another conflict. Sometimes 
the panic grew very severe; but the crisis passed, and, now 
that that “feeling of uncasiness” which has never ceased in 
Europe since the Prince President of France became its 
Emperor has returned in force, we may reasonably hope for 
the best again, At the same time, we may be quite sure of 
this—the alliance between the two countries is at an end, 
Now, at first sight this does not appear to be a very serious 
catastrophe; but what we have to consider is, not what me 
may have lost by the dissolution of the entente cordiale, but 
what the Emperor loses, because he must necessarily make 
good the loss elsewhere, and that may be done eventually 
(otherwise it will never be thought to have been done 
effectually) at our expense. The alliance with England 
first gave the Emperor Napoleon his place amongst the Powers 
of the earth ; and though from that place, which he had made 
so strong, he has lately assumed to dictate to Europe, he falls 
perceptibly to all the world w hen England breaks away from 
him with open rebuke. This is what has been done, and done 
so clumsily by the hand of Earl Russell that the injury to the 
pride of France, the blow to what is called the “ prestige ” of 
the empire and the Emperor, is without remedy, we think, It 
is not only that the Emperor, who must be everything or 
nothing, finds himself snubbed, but the whole country is raging 
under a sense of deep insult conveyed in that passage of Earl 
Russell's despatch which reminded France that it was easy to 
hold congresses in 1815, because she was then held innocuous 
under the heel of her conquerors, France will “‘ vindicate ”’ 
herself, we may be sure of that, The Emperor cannot remain 
sulking in his cabinet as if he knew he had been beaten ; he 
must and will work to regain the position whence he has been 
so rudely pushed back ; and if in so doing he can return upon 
England the humiliation she has brought upon him, it is only 
according to sentiment in France and poetical justice all over 
the world that he should do so, Not that we dread any direct 
or sudden quarrel, The Emperor works cautiously and slowly ; 
he has other alliances to make first ; and that, by-the-way, is 
unlucky for the unfortunate Poles, who really seem to be 
tricked and abandoned by Fortune at every turn. The best 
possible alliance for the French Emperor now is one with 
Russia ; accordingly, Russia suddenly rises in the balance as 
an European State ; and as she is assured that, unless France 
interferes in behalf of Poland nobody will, she may now 
pursue her rigorous policy there free from all apprehension 
of restraint or punishment. That is the way in which the 
lives and liberties of a people may be sacrificed through the 
jealousies of a Prince and the blunders of a despatch-writer, 
Apart from other considerations, some journalists profess to 
see in M, Fould’s financial report a guarantee against imme- 
diate war, The report certainly shows that France has no 
more money to spare for projects of ambition or revenge ; but 
ouly the most pedantic of politicians can find any security in 
that, A floating debt of £40,000,000 sterling, an annual 
deficit of a million and a half, are not pleasant conditions 
under which to commence a European war ; but they would 
never prevent it, Our best guarantee for peace in that 
quarter is the certainty that France will no sooner begin 
unjust or suspicious hostilities anywhere in Europe than 
another coalition will be formed to check her, 


MUSHROOM-CATHERING. 

MUSHROOM-GATHERING is @ more serious business than “ Black- 
berrying,” of which we said something a week or two ago, for it 
requires experience to distinguish the eatable from Led eg 
fungus. The lucky selection of a spot where other naturalists have 
not been beforehand will ensure a pretty fair harvest, though much 
depends upon the condition of the soil, and upon its having been 
devoted to cattle grazing during the early months of the year. 
Of course our mushroom-gatherers, being only amateurs, will have 
nothing to do with those great Suffolk downs from which the farmers 
supply the fungi by wholesale for making catchup. There the mush- 
room crops are regularly cultivated, or at least every precaution is 
taken to favour their growth for the large consumption of the regular 
markét, while great care is taken by the gatherers in their selection 
of the edible and their rejection of the poisonous fungi, the latter 
being in reality less numerous than the former, and easily detected 
after very little experience. 

All fungi which have a strong or sickly odour are unwholesome; 
and, our noses having been given us to serve as advanced guards of 
our pal&tes, fungi of this descriptions will be found bitter in flavour 
and will parch the throat and mouth when they are tasted. To 
go from the nose and mouth to the eye—those which yield a sort of 
aromatic milky juice are generally injurious, and a rose or orange-red 
colour is a pretty sure indication of poison. Of this kind is that most 
deadly of toadstoole, the ‘Fly Mushroom,” which grows with a 
tall, straight stalk, bearing a large umbrella-shaped crown. The 
surface of this kind is ornamented with small white or yellowish 
dote, and, as it grows in pasture lands, it is very necessary to be 
aware of it in seeking for the true m m., 

Another sort, also poisonous, is of a half-rounded shape and of a 
brownish yellow colour; it is generally discovered on manure 
heaps, and cannot be too carefully avoided. A third sort of 
toadstool is that commonest of bad fungi, the bright brown bulbous 
fellow (Agaricus bulbosus) which grows amongst the grass in the 
woods in the autumn season, and may be detected by his odour of 
horseradish. A very little observation and comparison will suffice 
for distinguishing the genuine mushroom from all these, and the 
localities in which they most abound differ from those which pro- 
duce the poisouous kinds. The neighbourhood of water, and spots 
much shaded from the air and light, are not the places in which to 
jook for wholesome mushrooms, which grow beet in closely-fed 
pastures. 

The appearance of the genuine mushroom, too, is quite distinct 
from that of the different varieties of toadstool. 

When te or in its ‘ button ’’ stage, both stalk and head are 
white and roundish ; but as they grow larger the heads expand into 
the form of a nearly flat table, the curiously “pleated” g.iis on the 
under side being at first a pale flesh-colour, which gradually changes 
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to a dark brown as they increase in size. There are two peculiar 
properties of the mushroom—one, the liability of its degenerating 
into a 


etected by using a silver spoon 1 
them. Whatever may be the properties of the vegetable poison, 
tarnishing silver is not scmailig one of them. The safest way of 
treating them, if any test isn , is to steep them in vinegar or 
in brine beforedressing them. Theold Greeks, who knew a goo deal 
of a great many things, say, ‘‘Prepare your fungi with vinegar, 
salt, or honey, for thus you will rob them of their poison,”’ 
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FRANCE. 

The replies of the Emperor of Russia and of the Kings of Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, Italy, Holland, and the Belgians to the invitation to 
attend the cohgresa have been published by the French Govern- 
ment. The Russian reply is just what might have been expected— 
cordial in terms, professing an entire harmony of design with the 
French Emperor, and a readiness to join in the scheme, provided the 
consent of all the other great Powers can be obtained and the bases 
of discussion defined. In words, this is an acceptance; in fact, it is 
a rejection. The two German Kings express approval of the 
fundamental idea of the congress, but declare that they will be 
bound by the course which the Confederation of which they are 
members may resolve on taking. The King of the Belgians 
declares himself ready to lend all the weight of his Government to 
arrive at a pacific accord, ‘“ without prejudice to the means which 
may be agreed upon with the several States interested to obtain so 
noble an end.’’ The King of Italy cordially and unreservedly 
accepts the invitation in his own name and in that of his people. 
He declares that there can be no harmony in Europe ‘until 
Euro, order is constituted upon the basis of the principles of 
nationality and liberty, which are the very life of modern peoples.” 
The King of the Netherlands expresses his readiness ‘* to co-operate 
with all the other Sovereigns of Kurope”’ in realising the object pro- 

sed in the ciroular of the Emperor. The views of the Vienna and 

lin Governments are substantially those of England—that is, 
they do not object to a congress, but wish to know what is to be 
done at it. 
ITALY, 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 7th inst. a debate took place 
on the condition of Sicily, in which Signori Laporta and Bruno 
spoke against tho Ministry. Signor Peruzzi stated that disorders 
had occurred and were much to be regretted, but that they did 
not exist throughout the island. Messina and Catania were in the 
best possible condition. Signor Peruzzi defended the authorities 
of the island, and said the prevailing insecurity was to be specially 
attributed to the old Bourbons, who at the moment of their fall 
opened the prisons. The Minister also defended the legality of the 
application of the law on brigandage in all the Southern provinces 
in which the law was necessary. 


PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian Government have demanded of the Chamber of 
Deputies a loan of 12,000,000 thalers to meet the expense of the 
proposed military execution in Holstein. 


SWEDEN. 


The Diet was closed on the 8th inst, with a speech from the 
Throne. His Majesty said :—‘‘ Our interests are not yet immediately 
threatened, but they are connected with the maintenance of peace 
and the rights of nations in Europe. The Swedish nation feels deep 
sympathy and sorrow for the dangers which impend over the King 
and people of Denmark.” 


THE SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 

The great topic of discussion in Germany is still the Danish question, 
In the Austrian Parliament Count Rechberg made a formal statement 
on the subject, which mainly corresponded with that delivered by 
Herr von Bismarck to the Prussian Chamber. Austria is not 
ready without mature consideration to countenance the Augustenburg 
claims, If Denmark will fulfil her part of the London Treaty, Austria 
is prepared to maintain her share of the engagements. Meanwhile, 
Austria is ready at once to take steps for the carrying out of Federal 
execution in Holstein. ‘The Federal Diet of Franktort has at last 

ed the resolution for federal execution in Holstein. The order 
or the advance of troops into the duchy was immediately 
dispatched. Thursday last, the 10th inst., was named as the day 
on which the execution should take place, but no intelligence of the 
step having been taken has yet reached us. The Federal Diet has 
reserved the settlement of the questions relating to the succession in 
the duchies. ‘The vote for execution was only passed by a small 
majority. ‘ 

The imperor of Austria received, on Monday, a deputation from 
the Municipal Council of Vienna, to present a petition on the Danish 
question. The Emperor rather snubbed the deputation. He told 
them it was unnecessary to state that he would fulfil all his duties 
as a member of the Germanic Confederation, and recommended them 
in future to direct their activity to the settlement of commercial affairs 
instead of discussing great political questions. 

King Christian has issued a proclamation to the Holsteiners, 
declaring that he will put down insurrection of any kind, but 
will secure to Holstein her independent position. The Danish 
Government has withdrawn the Royal patent of the 30th of 
March—that which severed Holstein politically from the other 
members of the State. ‘This step may have some effect in bringing 
about a conciliatory temperament, and leading to a compromise.. 
A letter from Schleswig states that the fortifications of 
Dannevirke are now almost completed. The part which is intended 
to protect the position against an attack from the south is mounted 
with 200 guns. 

It appears that on Sunday there were stormy scenes in some of 
the churches of Holstein. A great number of the pastors limited 
themselves to offering up the prescribed prayer for the ‘legitimate 
Sovereign,’ and so kept open a line of retreat to either camp. 
Pastor Hanson, of Wansbeck, who knew the temper of his people, 
prayed simply ‘‘for the King,’ without adding the name of 
Ohristian IX. ; but, in spite of this precaution, a great tumult 
arose in the con ation, and several noisily left the church. Ina 
church at Kiel, Pastor Ludeman A pay for King Christian IX., 
‘¢on condition that he be recognised by the Germanic Diet !’” The 
declaration was received by hisses and laughter. Everybody left 
ois Cae and the minister concluded his prayer in an empty 

uilding. 


LORD NELSON’S COXSWAIN. — Lord Nelson’s coxswain on board the 
Victory, Mr. John Pringle, died at his residence, Newton Bushel, Devoushire, 
on Saturday last, having at tained the extraordinary age of 103 years on the 
19th of May last. The deceased veteran had only been ill about a month, 
Prior to his iliness, although he was rather infirm, still his mental faculties 
were unimpaired, and he used to display those social qualities which so 
greatly distinguished him ineacly life. On his birthday for several years past 
he was in the habit of driving round the town, in company with his wife ; 
and the old and respected couple were the observed of all observers. He was 
by birth a Scotchman, having been born in the county of Fife, and on 
attaining the age of twenty-one he joined the Royal Navy. While in the 
service he took an active part in many of our celebrated naval battles, and 
among others, those of the Nile and Trafalgar. He had a pension granted 
him, and at the ripe age of ninety-two he married, His wife survives him, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS. 


The Confederates have sustained a severe defeat in Tennessee. | 
appears that General Grant had learned that General Brage w : 
retreating from his position in front of Chattanooga, the informat, ., 
being derived, as is stated, from deserters. Grant thereupon de. 
termined to pursue, but appears to have felt his way cautiously 
before attacking. On the 23rd he made a reconnaissance in for, ; 
by which he discovered that ‘‘the army of General Bragg ia 
falling back towards Chicamauga.”’ Assured of this movement, 
Grant resolved to advance his whole line, and attacked on the rich? 
and left of the Confederates. To defend those points Brac, 
seems to have weakened his centre, which a third attack brox. 
through. Two Federal divisions were twice repulsed ; but the ‘ici 
was abandoned by the Confederates, who retired to a position south 
of Missionary Ridge, leaving Lookout Mountain in the occupa. 
tion of the Federals. The reports are all Northern and official 
but the telegrams must have been “manipulated” more boldly 
than usual if these assertions are liable to future ocak 
diction. The minor details, however, must be accepted with 
reserve. The number of prisoners said to have been taken by the 
Federals ranges from ‘five to ten thousand,” figures too large and 
too round to be anything better than a guess or an exaggeration - 
and, as the Confederate retreat appears to have been commence) 
before the Federals discovered it, it may be doubted whether a gor. 
rected report will place “sixty cannon ’’ among the captures, as it 
is alleged there are. On half the field the Confederates had no 
artillery, and on the other brought only a few light pieces into 
action—no more than sufficient to protect a retreat. The Con. 
federates are reported to have thrown down their arms, and sur- 
rendered in bodies of hundreds, if not of thousands, or to 
have scattered like frightened sheep, throwing everything away in 
their flight. Artillery, ammunition, and transport-trains are said to 
have been likewise abandoned, and the advance of the victorious 
Federals was lighted by the burning stores of the Confederates, to 
which the torch had been applied to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. hat is now left of General Bragg’s army 
is described as resembling a herd of terrified buffaloes, apparently 
incapable of further resistance. Generals Hooker and Sherman 
had carried the pursuit to ten miles Ly sre Chicamauga Creek. No 
ere point had been reported as being fixed upon by General 


rage. 

The latest despatch from General Grant is dated 10 a.m. on the 
27th, and states that he was just in from the front; that the rout 
of the enemy was complete; that he believed General Brage’s 
losses in artillery would reach to sixty pieces; that a large number 
of Confederate prisoners had been captured, and that he should 
continue the pursuit to Red Olay, in Georgia, next day. 

_ Complete accounts of the Federal losses have not yet been pub- 
lished, but the latest despatches prove them to have been much 
heavier than at first reported. General Sherman’s division alone 
seen a el 

eral cav: estroyed the East Tennessee Railr 
fifteen miles above and below Oleveland. This is said to peat 
ioneeeeet from Bragg. 

atches received from Cincinnati state that General Burnsi 
hela Knoxville up to eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. The ae 
still continued, but the Federal position was not so closely invested 
as had been reported. The Confederates, whose force was estimated 
at 36,000 men, had discontinued the attack from the south side of 
the river. General Burnside had notified the inhabitants that he 
intended to defend the town to the last extremity. The reverses to 
General Bragg, it is argued, would compel General Longstreet to 
raise the siege of Knoxville and retreat to Virginia. It was 
rumoured in Liverpool on Wednesday that General Longstreet had 
captured Burnside’s army at Knoxville, but nothing authentic to 
this effect has been received. The report is probably suggested by 
the advance which took place in the price of gold in New York on 
Geral Mand 

er le crossed the Rapidan during the 26th and 27th at 
Jacob’s, Germania, and Culpepper Fords, and advanced by three 
different routes, converging on the Orange Oourthouse-road. The 
Confederates offered no resistance to Meade’s passage of the river. 
Heavy cannonading was heard on the 27th near Orange Court- 
house, lasting from morning till night; but no particulars of the 
engagement have been received. There were rumours in Washington 
that General Lee had made a counter movement, and crossed to 
the north side of the Rapidan, and destroyed General Meade’s 
trains and communications; but they could not be traced to any 
authentic source. The Confederates had evacuated Fredericksburg 
heights. Lee’s army was estimated to be 50,000 strong. His 
head-quarters were at Orange Courthouse, with his line ex- 
tending from White’s Ford, on the left, to Mile Run, on the 
right. President Davis was at Orange Courthouse, and had reviewed 
the Confederate troops. General Mosby had made a dash upon 
Brandy Station on Thursday night, the 26th, and destroyed the 
Federal forage there, captured 139 mules, and destroyed or carried 
off between 30 and 40 waggons. 

Accounts from Charleston to the 20th ult. report the seawall 
of Sumter to be entirely destroyed, and the bombardment still in 
progress. The Confederates were building bombproofs in the ruins. 
Letters from Folly Island now state that it is not the intention of 
General Gilmore to take possession of the site of Sumter, he being 
satisfied that he could not hold it, but to completely destroy its 

ggressive and defensive power. The monitor Lehigh, while on 
picket duty, on the 16th, grounded. A terrific fire was immediately 
opened on her by the Confederate batteries, and for a while her de- 
struction seemed almost certain, The rest of the monitor fleet were 
sent to her rescue, and succeeded in towing her, in a damaged con- 
dition, out of range. 

At midnight on the 24th a body of guerrillas made a descent upon 
a plantation occupied by freed slaves, six miles from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and succeeded in carrying off 100 of their number, and an 
extensive scout of the surrounding country by the Federals on the 
following day failed to effect a rescue or even to discover traces of 
the guerrillas, 

GENERAL NEWS. 


It is estimated that the expenditure of the Federal Government 
Lertagr tay tae - the bbe cath = — departments, together 
wi interest upon the public de! uring th i i 
amount to 800,000,000 dollass. ‘ on eee ee 

The “glorious news’’ from Chattanooga was made the subject 
of great congratulation by the clergymen of the different cities of 
the Northern States in their thanksgiving sermons on the 26th. 

The New York Tribune affirms that President Lincoln wil! 
announce in his Message a plan for restoring the States to union 
which will be in accordance with the furtherance of the emancipation 
ear Sau 

t) ‘. er, a contractor of supplies for the subsistence de- 
partment of the army, had been found guilty by a court-martial oi 
wilful neglect of duty in delivering an adulterated article, instead 
of pure coffee, to the department, and had been sentenced to tive 
years’ imprisonment in the Penitentiary. The President hu 
approved the sentence, 

g oxi Confederate guerrilla General Morgan had escaped from prison 
0. 


THE THAMES MARINE OFFICERS’ TRALNING-SHIP,.—Rear Admiral Ler 
Clarence E. Paget, C.B., M.P., at the request of the Commuitice of | 
Thames Marine Officers’ Training-ship, has consenied to distribute th 
prizes to the cadets, on board the Worcester, off Erith, on Mouday, Dec. | 
The officers of the Royal Naval Reserve have expressed a wish to be preset 
on board the Worcester on that day to receive his Lordship. and the ey 
mittee of the training-rhip have determined to give them every facility 
This is the first opportunity his Lordship has had of meering the officers o< 
the Royal Naval Reserve since the formation of this very important volan 
teer force. A steam-boat, provided by the committee, will leave Biack wail 
Pier at 12.30 on that day to convey officers of the Royal Naval Reserve and 
others to the Worcester. Boats from the Worcester will be in attenuanc: 
at Erith Pier to convey friends arriving by train leaving London Bridge 
station, North Kent Line, at 1 p.m, ; : 
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THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 
Tux Smithfield Club's Fat Cattle Show commenced at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on — In number of entries the 
show is the best which has yet been held under the auspices of the 
club, the cattle classes alone comprising 240 animals, or more than 
60 in excess of last year. Taken as a whole, however, the animals 
exhibited are scarcely up to the mark of former years. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Brabant, and the Crown Prince of Prussia 
visited the show in the morning, and at two o'clock it was thrown 
open to the public, Although the charge for admission was five 
oPitings, the number of visitors was very large. On Tuesday and 
subsequent days, when the charge was one shilling, immense crowds 
visited the show. 
CATTLE, 


The Devons have come up with about their usual excellence, 
Mr. Robert Wortley’s prize steer is a good beast, with some weight 
as well as quality about him; Mr. Heath’s prize ox, a rare specimen 
of meat, well developed in all the best parts, covering an expanded 
frame g aog bone. Genera! Hood’s second-prize ox, from the 
Royal , though mdidly fed, is too narrow in the hind- 

uarters of roasting beef, and some critics will prefer the Earl of 

icester’s third-prize ox. Mr. John Overman’s first-prize cow, 
«‘Fanny,’’ is more like a model of what a Devon should be; 
Mr. Heath’s second-prize cow, too lumpy with fat; and General 
Hood’s ~ cia cow, ‘Hyacinth,’ heavy, with splendidly firm, 
ripe meat. 

e Herefords make a grand show, and seem determined to tread 
yery closely upon the heels of the shorthorns, Last year was the 
glorification o' the cross-breds; this time both the chief honours 
have been won by pure breeds—the silver cup for the best ox or 
stecr in the hall being won by a Hereford, and the silver cup for 
the best cow or heifer by a shorthorn. Mr. Heath’s ox is extra- 
ordinarily full of good points, and one of the best animals exhibited 
of late years. Mr. Aldworth, Mr. Symonds, and Mr. Phillips also 
exhibit animals of considerable merit. The younger, or steer class, 
is not so commendable, the three prizes going to specimens of only 
moderate quality. 

Shorthorns make a great feature in the hall, Mr. Baker's 
Birmingham gold-medal ox is here again the best male animal of 
his breed, though yielding the championship of the hail to the 
Hereford. Mr. Thompson’s first-prize steer was only highly com- 
mended at Birmingham; and the Duke of Beaufort’s steer, which 


won the third _— there, is here placed so low in the scale 
as to get no honour at all, Exceedingly good shorthorns are 
shown by Lord Radnor, Mr. Hulbert, Mr. Sisman, and Mr. 


Thompson. Mr. Swinnerton’s many 
deficiencies in spite of its t frame and weight of flesh. 
Mr, Swaisland’s very perfectly finished heifer, ‘‘Oakbud,’’ which 
ined the gold medal as best female and the innkeepers’ plate as 
animal in Bingley Hall, here stands again without a rival, win- 
ning the silver cup as best female in the show. Mr. Stratton’s 
strawberry heifer is very pretty, and Mr. Faulkner's third-prize 
heifer also of great merit. Three rare cows made a somewhat 
difficult task for the judges in their class. Mr. Lynn’s very hand- 
some but loosely-handling cow is here second, though firat at 
Birmingham; Mr. Abbott's fairly third; and both eclipsed by Mr. 
Matthew’s level, handsome, fine-boned ‘ Beauty.’’ 

There is an extensive and capital show of the useful red Sussex 
cattle. Norfolk and Suffolk poils, about an average in quality. In 
the longhorn classes we have a considerable improvement in merit, 
though the number of entries is small. The Scotch cattle classes 
are exceedingly fine. Mr. Sneyd’s West Highland (the Birmingham 
‘best Scot’’) with red-brown shi coat and spreading horns, is 
one of the most extraordi animals this breed has produced— 
one square, thick, wonde y deep-framed carcass, all prime 
beef, as it were, almost to the hoofs. The Scotch polls are also 
exceedingly good—Mr. M‘Combie’s great Aberdeen being first, 
and Mr. Heath’s rare Galloway second — both placed as at 
Birmingham. Mr. Sewell Read shows a good Irish ox, and Mr. 
Bennett a very good Welsh runt. Among the cross breeds, the best, 
are Mr. John Overman’s large Devon and shorthorn, partaking of 
the latter character; and Mr, Allan Pollok's admirable cross 
between a shorthorn and Galloway. The classes of Extra Stock 
are very large, and so are some of the animals exhibited; but 

uality, rather than mere bulk, wins the palm, Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Devon and Mr. Packe’s white heifer taking the two prizes. Mr. 
Giblett shows a good Alderney, and Mr. Whitby a greater curiosity 
in the shape of a pretty red-and-white Brittany milker. 

Reviewing all the cattle classes, we may characterise them as 
presenting few animals of the highest order of merit, and, while dis- 
tinguished for general excellence, not carrying this superiority 
throughout—that is, the classes are good, but there are, unfor- 
tunately, several instances of plain and very ordinary butchers’ 
beasts. Not every exhibitor seems to remember that we want 
economy in flesh, the best-grained roasting parts with a minimum 
of “weigh”—that we like our steaks juicy and tender, and not 
like pieces out of a portmanteau, “‘ warranted solid leather.’’ 

SHEEP, 

Coming now to the sheep, we find that the Leicesters are by no 
means numerous, though Lord Berners, Colonel Lowther, and Mr. 
Foljambe show pens of unusual character and quality. Never before 
in the history of the club have the Cotswolds cut so sorry a figure 
as on the present occasion; only two entries are made in the 
appointed class, and from these the prizes are wy ey with- 
held. Mr. Porter partially saves the credit of breed with a 
most noble and beautiful broad-back ewe in the class of extra stock. 
Mr. Cranfield, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Codling exhibit some pretty 
good Lincolns; and the Romney Marsh sheep exhibit signs of con- 
siderable improvement. ’ 

Lord Walsingham is again conqueror among the Southdowns, 
carrying off the silver cup for the best Down sheep, Those three 
shearlings weigh 49st. 121b, (imperial) live weight; while the 
prize pen last year weighed 46 st. 5 1b. ith about equal quality 
the Merton sheep combine greater substance. Lord Walsingham 
is also first in the class of —— — in bee ag sunee 
i of old sheep, and wins the ver me in the 
a of pa Both the Duke of Richmond's 
of 


second-prize ox 


have been very well 
if clipping animals into 


Birmingham decisions have been completely reversed. 
Smith's splendid first prize shearlings, with rare backs and legs of 
mutton, were only commended at Birmingham ; while Lord Wenlock’s 
second-prize sheep were first at Birmingham. And, again, neither 
Mr, Thorley’s first-prize old wethers nor the Earl of Aylesford’s 
second-prize sheep were even commended at a Hall, while Mr. 
Foster's and Mr. Holland's first and second prize sheep at Birmingham 
are not noticed at all fr agaaceey The Shropshires also win the 
i extra-stock ‘5 ’ 
ae A bred Oxford breed is in small force, but the specimens are 


carryi t weights of mntton and wool. 
ayy Soe the Ls sak, - valued in a show of animals for the 
butcher, Mr, John Overman’s Leicester and Down and several pens 


f Cotswold and Down are the most meritorious. In some cases the 
rd py ry unfairly trimmed, the fleece manifesting an extra- 
ordinary power of accommodating the length of staple to undue 
prominences and depressions in the contour of the carcases clothed. 


PIGS. 
is not more extraordinary than usual. General 


Sie irridedhd bred at the Royal Shaw Farm, which take 


Hood's three white pigs, 
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the gold medal against all comers, are certain! extraordinary for 
symmetry in their fatness; Mr. Morland and Sir Wacnses Lennard’s 
whites, and Mr. De la Rue’s blacks, are of very great merit; and 
Mr. Stearn, Mr. Druce, the Countess of Chesterfield, Mr. Crisp, and 
other celebrated breeders exhibit pigs fairly representing the 
wonderful precocity and perfection which have been attained of late 
years. 


IRELAND. 

SEDITIOUS CARTOONS,—The Dublin Nation is publishing some political 
cartoons. The first one, issued a fortnight since, represented an eviction. 
The landlord was seen gloating over the work of devastation pursued by “ the 
minions of the law,” while in the foreground the ejected were shown pre- 
paring for emigration. This picture was called,“ Going with a Vengeance ;” 
and this week’s one is headed, ‘Coming with a Vengeance.” 
land, supposed to be Ireland, John Bull is seen standing beside a lion, 
and holding a chain, to which is attached a female with a harp at her 
feet. She is looking imploringly, with outstretched arms, into the 
distance, where is seen General Meagher and an immense host of 
“ Fenians” and Americans, with flags fiying and cannons firing, 
advancing to her assistance. These doughty deliverers are represented 
in the uniform of the American army, and they carry the old fiag of the 
States—the stars and stripes once more united—signifying that the expected 
aid will come from both North and South after their reunion ; and also a 
banner with the harp and sunburst of Ireland, A great number of ironclads 
are also shown making their way to the Irish coast. John Bull, who is look- 
ing over his shoulder at the approaching invaders, wears a look of fear, and 
the lion has literally ‘* turned tail” on them. The Nation was to issue this 
picture last week ; but it is understood that it was withheld until to-day, in 
order that a legal opinion might be obtained as to the safety of publishing it. 


SCOTLAND. 


EXPLOSION OF POWDER-MILLS.—An explosion took place in the Kamer 
Powder-mills, Bute, on Thursday afternoon week. As usually happens in 
these cases, no one in the shed where the first explosion took place was left 
alive to tell how the explosion occurred; but in the present instance a 
suggestion has been started that the place had been struck by lightning. 
The explosion, beginning in one place, extended to another, till five sheds in 
all were blown up; but the workmen in three out of the five managed to 
escape before it reached them. Seven men in all were killed; and some 
trifling injuries were received by others, caused by the hurtling of the wreck 
through the air. 


THE PROVINCES, 

LANCASHIRE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES.—The distribution of the prizes to 
the pupils in the evening classes in connection with the East Lancashire 
Union of Institutes took place in the Townhall, Haslingden, on Saturday 
last. Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., occupied the chair. The Marquis of 
Hartington, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. Buckmaster (from the Kensington 
Museum), Alderman Wilkinson, Mr. Ecroyd, and other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting. Resolutions were passed in favour of evening schools and 
classes, The hall was crowded, nearly 1000 persons being present. 

THE PITMEN’S STRIKE IN THE NORTH.—On Tuesday forty-five of the 
families of the miners on strike at Messrs. Straker and Love's collieries, in 
the Auckland district, in the county of Durham, were ejected from their 
cottages at Okenshaw. The pi gs were conducted in an orderly 
manner. The chance of any settlement with the union men is as remote as 
ever, as the firm has declared their intention not to employ union men. 
Brancepeth, Okenshaw, Wellington A pit, and Brandon collieries are at 
work; and Willington B pit, it is hoped by the employers, will soon 
commence work. 

DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS.—For some time past the small church of 
Heighington, in the county of Durham, has been the scene weekly of the 
most dis; ul proceedings, It appears that a Mr. Blacklin, a gentleman 
residing in the nighbourhood, recently sold some land to a wealthy farmer, 
and the latter has since claimed the right to a pew in Heighington Church, 
on the plea that it was attached to the land, Mr, Blacklin disputed the 
claim, and the result has been weekly contest, of the most unseemly cha- 
racter, between a man named Taylor, acting as the servant of the purchaser, 


| communication, except by the flight of steps at the back. 


and Mrs. Blacklin and her daughters. On one of these occasions Mrs. | 
Biacklin ran a large shawlpin into Taylor, and, in consequence, a summons | 


for assault taken out by her was discharged. On a subsequent occasion, an 
attempt was made to turn Taylor out by force, and he thereupon laid an 
information for assault. The case came bfore the Darlington magistrates on 
Monday, when the summons was discharged, and on a counter summons 
Taylor was fined £3. 

THE BopY OF A GENTLEMAN FOUND AT HASTINGS.—The body of a 
gentleman, who was apparently about fifty years of age, was discovered, on 
Tuesday morning last, lying on the beach at St. Leonard's, Hastings, and, from 
the appearance and marks of violence about the head and body, the gravest 
suspicions were aroused. A gold watch and several rings were found upon 
the body, besides five guineas in money. Through Mr. Hencock, of Braton- 
street, the maker of the watch, the name of the gentleman was found to be 
Emile Alcan, a merchant, of 28, King-street, Cheapside. An inquest on the 
body was subsequently held at the Terminus Hotel, St. Leonards, when his 
managing clerk, Mr. William Arthur Castle, attended. He said there were 
no grounds whatever to suppose that deceased had committed suicide, He 
was in a very good position, and his business was in a flourishing condition. 
He was naturally cheerful, and nothing was known that had in any way dis- 
turbed his mind. He last saw deceased on Monday morning, shortly after 
eleven o'clock, at his place of business, when he told witness he had an 
engagement (he did not say where), and should be back by two o'clock, but 
he did not return. Thus it was conjectured, from this remark, that the 
deceased did not contemplate going to Hastings, nor had he any business 
engagement at Hastings to the witness’s knowledge. Theapparent marks of 
violence were accounted for in the medical evidence by the body coming in 
contact with sharp angular shingles, and the appearance of the skin showed 
that the deceased was alive when he fell in the water. A verdict of ** Found 
drowned” was returned, with the addendum that the jury were perfectly 
satisfied there had been no foul play. 


THE Dean of Lincoln, the Very Rev. Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., died at the 
deanery on Monday night, at the age of fifty-four years. The Dean had been 
an invalid for the last three years or more. 

THE FIGHT BETWEEN KING AND HEENAN FOR £2000,—This fight, which 
has excited a considerable amount of interest of late, took place on Thursday 
morning at ten o'clock. A train started from London Bridge at ten minutes 
past six without any confusion, and reached Wadhurst station in about two 
hours. Wadhurst is a quiet place, about fifty miles from London and nine 
from Tunbridge Wells. Some time was lost in selecting a good spot and in 
discussing the eligibility of the referee. At last this gentleman’s official 
services were accepted by both sides, and King pitched his hat into 
the ring amid loud cheers. The challenge was promptly taken up 
by Heenan, and the men stripped for their formidable work, dis- 
playing frames of enormous muscular development, although, from the 
pinched and worn appearance of their faces, it may be doubted whether 
they had not trained rather too fine. They soon got to work, and exchanged 
a few telling blows, when Heenan tried his famous hug and threw King, fall- 
ing on him heavily. This kind of tactics was continued by the American, 
with some success for a time, and round after round finished with the usual 
fall, Heenan uppermost. So heavily did the peculiar kind of punishment 
tell on King that he was at one time carried to his corner in 
a state of partial insensibility, and was only revived by having his 
ear bitten by one of his seconds. Lut from the first he had all 
the best of the “‘out-fighting ;” and, flinging himself upon Heenan, when 
the fight had almost been decided in favour ot that personage, concluded the 
encounter with a series of rapid rounds, each of no more than a minute's 
duration. At last, by one crushing blow, he disposed of his antagonist’s 
chance, ard wound up the affair in twenty-five rounds and thirty-six 
minutes, knocking Heenan completely out of time. 

MR. WARD BEECHER'S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND.— Mr. Beecher 
arrived in New York on Nov. 16. On the following day he was present at 
the annual festival of the Sunday-school children of the Plymouth Church, 
and delivered a speech, in the course of which he eaid :- “ My first experience 
of foreign travel was in Old England. We can all adopt the words, I think, 
of Cowper, and none so much as those who have been there : ‘England, with 
all thy faults, I love thee still.’ Nothing was more charming to me on 
leaving that arid ocean which some insane persons are pleased to praise— 
nothing struck me so much as the green fields, green trees, and exquisite 
lawns and plantations of England. And I wandered up and down through 
the midland counties, passing from east to west, as far as I had leisure and 
opportunity, with pleasure that knew no abatement, but that grew with the 
hours. Thence I went into France, by way of Havre. . . , When at last 
I struck the shore of England again, although I had received displeasure 
when I was there in the fore part of summer, I breathed free, and said, 
* After all, thank God for England.’ For there, with their rugged faults, 
with their wrongheadedness, with the many things that just at this crisis 
offend us, that is, in the national character—not that which is as among the 
French and many continental people, prepossessing and polished—but there 
is, after all, a foundation of truth and of manliness in the national character ; 
and I felt that I came back among our own sort of men, though brought up 
under different circumstances and infinences, I was glad tobe back again in 
England; and, although my own reception there was rather oniree 2 
did not make any difference; and I think that when 1 left England I lik 
her still better - not her wrongheadedness, not that corruption among her 
commercial classes which is che parallel of the corruption in our own 
country, in years past, by barbarous interests through slavery—but ber? —_ 
England. 1 appealed from England misinformed to England better informed, 


and rested,” 
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A HORRIBLE STORY. 
Tie following letter, describing a case of most atrocious and 


unnatural cruelty, which has occurred near Falmouth, appeared in 
the Tins of Thursday morning :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—A circumstance so horrible that, but for the evidence of my own 
eyesight, I should searcely have deemed it credible, has just been brought to 
light in a village near this town. 

For some years past rumours have been current that the brother of a 
mason named Porter, living in comfortable circumstances, had been kept for 
many years in close confinement in a small room at the back of the premises 
in which Porter and his family reside. Heartrending cries and howls 
have been repeatedly heard by the neighbours, especially on cold winter 


= A by but, although the sympathy of many was aroused, no one 
On ast i) 


deemed it his duty to inquire into the circumstances of the case, not 
dreaming, probably, of the horrors that were to be revealed. Rather 
more than a year ago, Dr, Byrne, a well-known medical practitioner from the 
county of Durham, now residing in this town, was compelled to seek the 
warm climate of Flushing for his health, and incidentally heard these 
rumours. Not satisfied to allow the matter to remain uninvestigated, he 
cellected all the evidence he could, and was so satisfied that the case was one 
demanding a strict enquiry that, with a most praiseworthy decision, he 
ommunicated the facts to the Home Secretary, who at once appointed him 
pecial commissioner, and sent down two other commissioners, who, in com- 
pany with Dr. Byrne, went to Porter's house on Thursday last, and 
demanded admission to his brother. Porter himself was absent, but 
after some little parley with the other inmates, Dr. Byrne, who had 
obtained some slight insight into the plan of the premises, led the way 
through the house, across a yard and up a flight of steps, where 
concealed from view round a corner, they found a door, which admitted 
them to the den in which the lunatic was confined. The sight which met 
their gaze was too revolting to be described with all its horrid details. The 
place consisted of four bare, wet, plaster walls, with a small window on one 
side, and the door by which they had entered ; a doorway opposite, formerly 
communicating with the house, was plastered up, so as to cut off ail 
In one corner of 
the room was a wretched truckle bedstead, with cross pieces of wood, rotten 
with filth, about six inches wide, and the same distance apart. On these bare 
boards was crouched a being more resembling a baboon than a man, drawn 
and cramped, from long exposure and suffering, out of all form 
of humanity, stark naked, and with only two old rotten bags for 
a coverlet. I have said like a baboon, from the peculiar form into 
which the limbs were drawn; the knees almost touched the chin, and 
were pressed close down upon the chest, I imagine for warmth ; the feet close 
together and bent down one over the other, also, I imagine, for warmth ; the 
hands clinched and brought up close to the chin; the arms closely pressed 
against the sides. The knee and hip joints were anchylose; the elbow-joints 
were also stiffening. The floor and the walls were one mass of accumulated 
filth, the floor rotten with it, and the stench horrible; and there are other 
circumstances of the case too dreadful for publication. For upwards of 
twenty years the tender mercies of his nearest relatives have consigned him 
to this living tomb—not a rag to lie upon, not even a wisp of straw ; nothing 
but the naked board, and the two old bags to cover him. 

Would a raving maniac be consigned to such a doom? God forbid! What. 
let us ask, is the mental condition of this poor wretch? Simply imbecile, A 
most mild, benevolent expression of countenance, a childlike ‘submission to 
all that is done to him, no symptom of violence or even anger of any kind, 
and strong indications of intelligence in many things, even after these weary 
years of neglect and cruelty. 

Yesterday, in company with Dr, Byrne and some friends, I visited the poor 
creature, for the purpose of getting a sketch of the remarkable position in 
which he had remained for so many years. The arrangements being then 
completed, two intelligent keepers from the county asylum washed, dressed, 
and took him away to that admirably-conducted establishment at Bodmin, 
where we fervently hope that both his mental and bodily condition may soon 
be improved. Of all the moving incidents of the case, not the least was 
the scene on emerging from the house. Many hundreds of people were col- 
lected round the conveyance, to which the keeper carried him in his arms 
like a child. ‘* My God! Can that bea man ?” * God bless you, Dr. Byrne!” 
were the exclamations that burst from the lips of the multitude. Few eyes 
were dry, especially when some who had known him when astrong intelligent 
youth pressed forward and shook him by the hand, 

I am told the commissioners stated that in an experience of forty years 
they had never met with a case so awful. I trust, Sir, you will give it’ pro- 
minence in your columns, for the terrible reflection forces itself upon us, 
when we see of what humanity is capable, that this case may not be singular. 
Are there are any other similar rumours of cruelty that demand investi- 
gation ? 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

SYDNEY HODGES, Secretary of the Royal 


Falmouth, Dee. 7. Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 


Tuk LATE GALES.—The following is a list of services rendered by the 
boats of the Nationa! Life-boat Institution during the fearful gales of last 
week :—Barque Ina, of North Shields, 14 men saved; ship David White 
Clinton, of New York,8; fishing-boat, of Tenby, 3; schooner Margaret. and 
Jane, of Dublin, 5; barque Duke of Northumberland, 18; fishing-boat, of 
Filey, 2; schooner Economy, of Portmadoc, saved vessel and crew of 5; 
lugger Vigil, of Peel, saved vessel and crew of 4; ship Jupiter, of London, 
8; schooner Maria, of Alnwick, 4; schooner Henry Russell, of Glasgow, 
saved vessel ana crew of 6; schooner L'Espérance, of Nantes, 2; schooner 
Elizabeth, of Whitehaven, 4; barque Elizabeth Morrow, of Glasgow, 19; 
barque Contidence, of Liverpool, 25—total, 125- making a grand total ot 


352 lives saved by the life-boats of the institution during the present 
year alone. Besides these services, the life-boats of the society sc 
Walmer, Eastbourne, Aberystwith, Bude Haven, Southport, St. Ives, 


Lytham, and Fishguard put off on Thursday and Friday last, in 
replies to signals oi distress, with the view of saving life from varions 
vessels; but they were not afterwards required. ‘These services are 
often attended with as much danger as when the life-boat brings a ship- 
wrecked crew ashore, the gallant men who man the boats oftentimes 
being thoroughly exhausted. Indeed, in the case of the Walmer life-boat, 
the crew were out eleven hours, and returned home nearly perished with cola, 
Altogether, nearly 14,000 lives have been saved from various wrecks since the 
first establishment of the Life-boat Institution, for which it has granted 
rewards. A boat of its great life-saving fleet, now numbering 125 boats, is 
found on nearly every dangerous point of our coast where they can be 
efficiently worked. As each life-boat requires about £50 a year to keep it up 
effectively, it will at once be seen that a large annual sum is indispensable to 
the institution’s continued progress in its good work. 

LIFE-BOATS FOR THE NAVY.—The importance of having all our men-of- 
war fitted with at least one life-boat, if not more, is a question which has 
long occupied the attention of those scientific officers who form the pro- 
gressive party in our Navy. To the mere looker-on it will appear an almost 
inexplicable fact that any of our men-of-war ever went to sea without life- 
boats after they were once invented, especially since they have been brought 
to such complete perfection by the National Life-boat Institution, The 
duties which men-of-war crews have suddenly to fulfil—to pick up men over- 
board in stormy weather, to land important despatches through any surt, 
and at almost any risk to render hazardous service to our wrecked merchant- 
men in the wildest and least civilised parts of the world—any and all of these 
duties may come upon them in a single day, and day after day, and have to 
be rendered in boats which are not only not fit, but are the worst fitted, for 
such purposes. The reason why our men-of-war have not been so fitted is 
that to this day a good life-boat for serviceon board ships—that is, one easily 
stowed, light to raise and lower, simple in its fittings, and strong enough to 
defy the rough usage of the most careless sailors—is yet to be designed. The 
boats of the National Institution—which now, fortunately, are to be found 
in most parts of the world and all round our coasts—are far too large for 
such a purpose ; but the Admiralty, now seriously anxious to provide all 
eruizers with smail life-boate, have asked the officers of the institution ta 
give plans and superintend the building of a life-boat suitable for 
a man-of-war, but not to exceed one ton in weight. A few days ago a 
trial was made with two such boats in the Regent's Canal Docks, London, 
in the presence of the Lords of the Admiralty and a number of officers 
interested in the solution of this most important nautical question. One 
of the boats tried was 32ft. long by Sft. 10Jin. extreme width, capable 
of holding on an emergency as many as seventy persons, and of accommo- 
dating with ease forty-five or fifty. This boat, however, weighed 37 ewt., or 
very nearly double what is considered should be the maximum for a handy 
and useful boat for sudden emergencies. The second boat was 30 ft. long by 
7ft. 44in. wide, and weighed only 22cwt. This would stow with eave 
twenty-five persons, and could take off thirty-five at a pinch. It seemed 
evident, however, that the Admiralty, in fixing the maximum weight at one 
ton, have adopted a standard which it will be found very difficult to comply 
with so as to make a really «fficient craft for all weathers, The boats ware 
canted over to the water's edge in every way, and the largest, when emptieo , 
was turned over by means of a hydraulic crane, and, though in the stil) 
water of the docks it did not actually right itself, it remained on its side 
sufficiently buoyant to enable the men to turn it on its keel easily. In dense 
sea water, and especially in sea water with any swell in it, there is very little 
doubt that it would have righted of itself almost immediately. When it aic 
right, the relief tubes in the bottom, which were opened, allowed the whole 
load of water in it to run off in less than a minute. The small boat, thoug!: 
not tested with this severicy, was sufficiently proved to show that even when 
heavily laden with sailors, and with the relief tubes opened, it was still 
buoyant and as seaworthy as ever. The result of the trials seemed to show 
that if the Admiralty will only allow a slight addition of weight to their 
present standard—say from 20 cwt. to 25 cwt.—-a perfectly efficient life-boat, 
fit for any duty in any weather, may easily be obtained. 

WE regret to state that intelligence has been received from York an- 
nouncing the serious illness of Mr. Justice Wightman, His recovery appears 
to be despaired of, 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

yu, Attau, the Shadow of the 
Almighty, Viceregent of Omnipo- 
tence, Most Lofty of Living Men; 
the Source of Majesty, whose throne 
ia the stirrup of heaven; Equal of 
the Sun and Brother to the Moon and 
Stars ; Object of the Vows of Mortal 
Men, Master of Destiny, Emperor of 
All Corporeal Beings and Centre of 
the Universe. Thoseare a few of the 
tiltes of the Shah of Persia, whose 
Portrait, executed in the stuilly severe 
style of Persian art, has been sent as 
a present to the Sultan, and is repro- 
duced in our Engraving. Notwith- 
standing all these titles, however, and 
tne empire of a powerful kingdom, 
there are few monarchs in whom less 
direct interest seems to be centred. 


A quarter of a century ago, the 
attempt to march against Herat, and 
the consequent interposition of the 
British Government, brought Shah 
Mahmoud Dadi Shah rather promi- 
nently into European politics; and 
the recent disturbances in the district, 
which threatened the same city, have 
Deen the occasion of his successor 
appearing for a short time in the 
columns of the English newspapers as 
having provided an army of occu- 
pation in case of its being required in 
the disaffected territory. The Portrait 
which we publish represents the Shah 
in his high official costume. Ordi- 
narily he dresses rather plainly, and 
is remarkable for a look of deep 
penetration and, at the same time, an 
expression of weariness. His tastes, 
as regards amusements and mode of 
life, are, perhaps, more French 
than Persian, since he retains only 
the necessary customs, without which 
he could scarcely hope to gain the 
goodwill of the genuine Persian 

le, amongst whom change is 
equivalent to disgrace. Twice a day 
the Shah is expected to show himself 
to his people ; and these occasions are 
plain and commonplace enough, since 
ue has merely to como out from the 
palace and sit for a few minutes in an 
armchair—perhaps receiving one or 
two persons who desire to be presented 
to him, and who have been able to 
make sufficient interest to obtain so 
high an honour. On great State 
occasions, however, the wealth and 
luxury which have always distiu- 
ished the Persian Court are more 
lly exhibited. Then are displayed 
those magnificent crown jewels which 
would buy a kingdom, and are 
unequalled even by the ‘‘musnud”’ 
upon which he sits, and which seems 
to be built of all kinds of precious 
stones. There is an overpowering 
wealth of diamonds, rubies, and pearls 
glittering upon and around the Shah, 
since to him alone belongs the pri- 
vilege of wearing jewels upon these 
ocoasions; and pearl-embroidered 
cushions, gemmed pipes, and gold and 
silver dishes belting the loose 
jewellery of his Majesty, make up a 


jicture of rather too prominent splendour. The compliment paid | cessary between Persia and Turkey for th 
by the Shah to the new Sultan in conveying to him his portrait | of Koordistan and the mutual soledion “i tke 
is perhaps a guarantee of those friendly relations which are ne- | frontiers. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 


POLISH INSURGENTS LYING IN WAIT TO INTERUEPT A RUSSIAN DETACHMENT. 


DEC. 12, 1863 ” 


On the recent arrival in Persia of 
Mr. Alison, the British Mini 

to the Court of the Shah, he was re- 
ceived with all the barbaric splendour 
which so especially belonged to tho 
Persia of the ancient time. 

A whole legion of Persian function- 
aries went out to meet him, followed 
by a perfect troop of led horses, splen- 
didly caparisoned, and 200 mounted 
gholaums, all gaudily dressed and 
armed, their horses being, if possible, 
more splendidly brilliant than them- 
selves. To these were added the 
English Consul-General and a goodly 
company of British protégés—for 
they still ‘protect’? largely in 
Azerbidjan—all in their fullest holi- 
day finery. 

Half way in, a large tent: was spread 
for Lend ener oe phn = 
there the ry and partook of 
the Persian refreshmentse— 
calouns, tea, sweetmeats, and sherbet. 
These over, the journey in was re- 
sumed, and the cavalcade made its 
‘¢solemn entry,” amid nearly as much 
dust; hubbub, turning out of guarda, 
and all the other etceteras of official 
honour, as if Nousereddin Shah him- 
self had been there in bodily pre- 


sence. 

The great officer of State, the 
Sirdar, who acts as a sort of Governor 
to the Heir Apparent, gave some days 
afterwards a grand entertainment in 
honour of the returned Minister. Tho 
dinner on the occasion was excellent, 
being a ha) Py mixture of native and 
European dishes, and served up with 
the infidel accompaniments of knives 
and forks and excellent wine. The 
host’s garden, one of the best in 
Tabreez, was brilliantly illuminated ; 
fireworks, too, were let off in startling 
abundanoe, and a military band dis- 
coursed the loudest music. 

One of the greatest attractions of 
the evening was a celebrated native 
tenore, who frequently sings before 
the Shah, and who on this occasion 
rendered a variety of native airs and 
recited ohoice poems of Hafiz and 
Saiidi, on the whole not unpleasantiy. 
The scene was Oriental in overy 
detail, and in none more, perha 
than in the fact that the giver of the 
feast oP practically unlimited 
power of life and death—a right, too, 
which is no dead letter in his hands. 
He can, and does, strangle, behead, 
chop off limbs, torture, and blow up 

with gunpowder) as many of the 

hah’s in his province (that of 
Tabreez) as he likes, With all this, 
however, he is ‘‘as mild a manner’d 
man as ever cut a throat ’’—in fact, a 
perfect type of a Persian gentleman, 
and a very agreeable companion to 
those who are not subject to his 


t the influences which surround the heir to the throne of Persia 
l, it is to be feared, have an unfortunate effect on this carly 
amiability of character. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN POLAND. 
Ir would convey little information to 
our readers, and perhaps have little 
interest for them, to report in detail 
the encounters which are stated to take 
from day to day between the 
ora and the Poles, as these en- 
counters occur under leaders we know 
little or nothing about, at places rarely 
heard of before, and seemingly have no 
positive effect on the course of events. 
From Polish sources we have accounts 
of skirmishes in which the insurgents 
aro said to have been victorious; from 
Russian sources we get reports of the 
destruction of this or that band, and 
reiterated assertions that the insur- 
rection is being crushed; but as in- 
vention, or at least great exaggeration, 
characterises the statements of both 
sides, it is impossible to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. It seems certain, 
however, that while the ‘gros bat- 
taillons’’ are on the side of the 
oppressors of the unhappy Poles, the 
Jatter are animated by a spirit and 
determination deserving of the highest 
t, and meriting a better chance of 
ultimate success than seems likely to 
crown the efforts of this heroic people. 
The struggle, in fact, appeara to be 
assuming the form of a guerrilla 
warfare, in which the Polish bande, 
unable to cope with their opponents in 
the field, watch for opportunities, 
pounce upon isolated detachments of 
Russians, and either destroy or inflict 
considerable damage upon them. Our 
Engraving represents a band of in- 
surgents engaged in an enterprise of 
this kind, and waiting to make a dash 
at a Russian detachment, of which, 
probably, they gave a good account. 
Meantime, welearn thatthe “National 
Polish Government continues to ngs gd 
i energy in the organisation of its 
eee The detachments are numerous 
and well armed, Many corps are in 
course of formation, and it will not be 
long before they are in the field. 
It is not merely with the object of 
making the insurrection last till 
the spring that the people fight ; 
the possibility of an intervention 
is now only regarded as a happy chance 
of sparing Poland thousands of victims. 
But, intervention or no intervention, 
fighting will be carried on to the last 
extremity. It is not one olass of society 
alone, but the entire nation which wills 
it. The volunteer corps recently or- 
ganised are composed almost entirely of 
peasants, The martyrdom of so many 
eminent victims, massacred by the 
Russians, has borne its fruits. For- 
merly it was sometimes asked with 
anxiety who would continue the 
struggle when the nobility and the 
middle class had succumbed? That 
fear is no longer felt; those who die 
will have thousands of successors. Of 
180,000 inhabitants, Warsaw contains 
only 150,000 at this moment. Twenty- 
nine thousand inhabitants lost in eight 
months! Twenty-nine thousand men, 
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women, and children, for the most 
tortured in the dungecna, pease 
into Siberia, or executed on the glacia of 
the citadel! The Russians hoped in 
this vast haul to take the members of 
the National Government, Doubtless, 
amongst so many victims more than one 
belong to that admirable secret organi- 
sation ; but these losses have not en- 
feebled it. The most perilous employ- 
ments are those most sought for. Un- 
known men, often workmen, reveal 
every day an unlooked for energy and 
capacity. All the living strength of 
the nation is concentrated on one 
object—independence. Russia will pro- 
bably not suppress the insurrection save 
by extirminating Poland.’’ 

The cruelties perpetrated on the Poles 
by the Ruesians continue unabated in 
intensity, und the state of the political 
prisoners in the various gaols is 
miserable inthe extreme. Mr. F. L. M. 
Anderson, an Englishman, who was 
apprehended along with a young Polish 
nobleman, his friend and pupil, without 
the slightest ground for suspicion, 
against whom no positive charge was 
ever made, and who were imprisoned in 
& convent converted into a gaol, and 
which Mr, Anderson describes as one of 
the best in the country, gives the sub- 
joined account of his treatment while in 
custody. It may be mentioned that Mr. 
Anderson was refused permission to com- 
municate with his friends or with the 
British Consul, and that it was only 
by accident that two Englishmen tra- 
velling in the country became aware of 
his position, and by the interference of 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Lord Napier, obtained his release. As 
for his friend and companion in mis- 
fortune, nothing whatever is known as 
to his fate, and the probability is that 
he is either still enduring the horrors of 
incarceration or has been sent off to 
Siberia along with hundreds of others 
equally innocent. Describing his im- 
prisonment, Mr, Anderson says :— 

** The prison in which I was confined 
at Grodno for four days was the best 
of the three in that town, being reserved 
for the upper class of political offenders ; 
and, if this is the best specimen, what 
must the others be ? 

‘The building had been formerly a 
convent, and contained when I was 
taken to it more than 400 prisoners, 
among whom were several ladies. My 
cell was spacious enough; but, as its 
single window was high and boarded 
up, it had little light and still less 
means of ventilation. The floor was 
abominably filthy; a nuisance left in 
the cell by a former prisoner was still 
there; and, when I made signs to the 
Cossack turnkey to have it removed, 
he only grinned and shook his head. 

“My and mattress (stuffed with 

igs’ bristles) swarmed with vermin. 

nm my petitioning for clean sheets, 
they were supplied, it is true, but of 
the roughest and coarsest texture. My 
food the first night was black bread 
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and water-gruel of a most’unsavoury odour, which I was 
unable to taste, sat eels the next morning had become intolerable. 
The gruel was followed the next day by soup, quite cold, with a 
piece of sodden meat. In fact, the food set before me at Grodno 
was so unpalatable that even the force of urgent hunger failed to 
make me consume it, 
‘J did not enter either of the prisons in the town ; but from the 
information of the prisoners in one of them, which was an old 
church, I learnt, and have no reason to doubt the veracity of my 
informants, that no separate rooms or beds were allowed in any part 
of the building ; that straw, indeed, was given to the inmates to lie 
upon, but that they were all huddled together like pigs in a stye, 
and that no egress even for the shortest time was allowed for any 
purpose to any one.” vad 
e special correspondent of the Zines has been ‘invited”’ to 
leave Warsaw, and was only permitted to proceed to St. Petersburg 
on condition that he should go there direct, and on no account stop 
at Grodno, Wilna, or any other place in Lithuania, lest, we suppose, 
he should see and report matters not over creditable to General 
Mouravietf, who rules so ruthlessly in that wretched province. The 
most minute precautions were adopted to make sure that the corre- 
spondent did Nave Warsaw as ordered, and did not have any oppor- 
tunities of making observations on his Li oo The system of 
government which cannot stand the scrutiny of an honest, intelligent, 
and conscientious observer like the gentleman in question, must have 
in it something very rotten indeed. 


THE KING OF DENMARK. 

Tire family history of Christian [X., the new King of Denmark, 
has become well known to us because of his relationship to our 
Princess of Wales, and it is mainly in consequence of the connection 
which he has thus formed with our own Royal family that we are 
sorry for the dangers and difficulties of his present position. 

The great Schleswig-Holstein difliculty, which has so long been 
an eni to all Europe, may now be solved; and its amicable 
arrangement depends tly upon the temper and judgment of the 
King of Denmark. The difficulty as it at present stands seems to 
be as follows, according to the text of the petition presented to the 
Federal Diet by the members and deputies of the Holstein Estates. 

With the death of King Frederick VII. the elder branch of the 
Oldenburg family is extinct. ,Acoording to the verdict of the 
most eminent statesmen, the Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg- 


A tend line is the nearest to the throne in the duchies 
of eswig-Holstein. By virtue of a Danish law of succession, 
however, enacted on the 31st of July, 1853, in the Co 


Parliament, the Crown of the duchies, as well as the kingdom, is to 
devolve on Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg and his male descendants by Princess Louise 
Wilhelmina of Hesse. The law being based on the well-known 
London agreement, the Prince has now ascended the Danish Throne 
under the name of Christian [X. However, as the legitimate suc- 
cession in a German country cannot be altered by an agreement 
among other European Powers, so the London compact cannot 
this right, the Powers merely engaging to recognise the 
succession of Prince Christian and his descendants, without under- 
taking a tee for the same. At any rate, no lawful succession 
can be altered without the country assenting to the arrangement—a 
principle enforced at all times, and acted upon in the many oases in 

which a new dynasty has been established in the memory of 
living generation, The Danish Government itself acknowledged 
the consistency of the principle in submitting the law of succession 
to the Danish Parliament, and publishing it after its due and con- 
stitutional sanction by the House. But the assent of the duchies 
and their Parliamentary assemblies—Hstates—has not been so much 
as asked for, an omission repeatly animadverted upon in the pro- 
teats of the constitutional body. Furthermore, the A) burg 
line, so far from resigning their rights, have opposed the London 
treaty, and publicly protested against the law of succession based 
uponit. All these circumstances are aggravated and supported in their 
bearing upon the case by the fact that, in consequence of the Federal 
vote of Feb, 11, 1858, the introductory paragraphs of the Holstein 
Constitution, as well as the common constitution of the monarchy, 
so far as Holstein is concerned, have been abolished by Government. 
Of these introductory paragraphs, clause 1 expressly refers to the 
new law of succession as securing the permanent union of Holstein 
with the Danish monarchy. For this reason it is argued that, if the 
abolition of the Charter is demanded by the Federal Diet on the 
grounds of its not having been submitted to the constitutional 
representatives of the country, the same reason holds good with 
regard to Schleswig as is applied to Holstein. Meanwhile, Prince 
Frederick of Augustenburg, who has returned to Gotha, is keeping 
up a sort of Regal Court there ; and offers of loans are, it is said, 
y pouring in upon him on very profitable terms—to the lenders, 
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haying 
religi preserved as the relics 
the hand-bell, 
yed on a side-table; and the collec- 
several nick-nacks, mostly amateur 
manufactures, formed of and other relics, which are 
amongst the fancies of the present Emperor. 


THE NEW MEMBER OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL.—Sir Charles Wood has 
nominated Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., K.8.1., a member of the Indian 
Council,’in the room of the Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence. Sir George 
Clerk, born at Shawford House, Hampshire, in 1801, is the eldest son of Mr. 
John Clerk, of Listonshields, N.B., and Bownham House, Gloucestershire, by 
the second daughter and coheir of Mr. Carew Mi , of Shawford House. 
After an education at een peng entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1816. 
He has been political Agent on Bengal frontiers, Envoy at the Court of 
Lahore, Lieutenant-Governor of the north-west provinces of Bengal, and 
Governor of Bombay. For his services in these high offices, extending from 
1830 to 1848, he received the honour of K.C.B, Subsequently he became 
assistant to the High Commissioner for adjusting the affairs of the South 
African territories, and Special Commissioner for the affairs r4 
the Orange River settlement (April, 1853). From 1856 to 1858 he was 
Under Secretary to the Board of Control, and in the latter year he was 
appointed, under the new Act of Parliament, Under Secretary of State for 
India. He was reappointed Governor of Bombay in April, 1860, but 
ret , in consequence of ill health, in the March following. In 1861 he 
received the distinguished honour of the Star of India. 

THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH.—Colonel Stewart, Sir Charles Bright, Captain 
Stewart, Mr. J. ©. Laws, and Mr. F. C, Webb have arrived at Malta in the 
steam- 4 Valetta, from Marseilles, and passed on in the same vessel for 
Alexandria, for the purpose of superintending the laying of the electric cable 
in the Persian Gulf. The five ships forming the squadron for conveying the 
cable to its destination will rendezvous at Bombay, whence they will proceed 
to lay their respective sections. The submergence of the cable is to com- 
mence as soon as possible after their arrival. The staff 


. The persons ° 
nected with the undertaking who passed thrcege hatte said. that they 
expected to have the line in working order within six or seven months from 
the present time. 

THE LATE ACCIDENT AT I8LINGTON.—The adjourned inquest on the 
sufferers by the fall of the Three Wheatsheaves Tavern at Islington took 
place on Monday. Several men were examined who had been engaged upon 
the works. From their testimony it was clear that there were signs before- 
hand of the giving way of the building. How it happened that all the work- 
men were not warned to get away from danger is not yet explained. Neither 
is it shown what was the cause of the accident. The inquest was adjourned 
to Monday next. 


On SATUEDAY NEXT, December 19, will be issued, Price 44d., 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT 
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ENGRAVINGS. 
A Christmas Party: Arrival of the Rich Uncle from whom the Family have 
Expectations. 
Under and Over the Mistletoe. 
How the Pawnbroker’s Boy spends his Christmas Eve. 
A Young Beau Dressing for Dinner. 
Christmas Roysterers a Century ago. 
National School Children’s Christmas Treat. 
The Cabman and the Christmas Goose. 
Grandmamma’s Pet. 
The Bull Inn, Aldgate, on Christmas Eve in the old Coaching Days. 
The Robins. 
A very Jolly Christmas Eve, 
How Mossoo Gogo Spent his Christmas Day in London : Twenty Tableaux. 


ARTICLES, 
A Christmas Party, minus the Mystic Influence. 
Both Beheaded—Both Innocent. A Tragic Story. 
The Poet's Christmas Retrospect. 
The Legend of Shadow-Tree Shaft. A Mining Story. 
The Light at the Window. 
The Christmas Prospects of our Poor Relations. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements for the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES cannot be received after WEDNESDAY next, the 16th. 
> 


NOTICE TO CONTINENTAL RESIDENTS.—Mr. Ludwig Denicke, Leipsic, 
has been appointed our special agent, whose terms of Subscription at 
Leipsic are 4 Thaler 20 Groschen per year; 2 Thaler 10 Groschen per half- 
year, including all Double Numbers. 
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SUCCOUR FOR THE DESTITUTE. 

IT is a curious subject for reflection that, where the com- 
munity is unanimous in affirming a principle, the practical 
application of such a principle is not unfrequently postponed 
indefinitely. Where, on the other hand, there exists great 
diversity of opinion upon a theoretical matter, a majority of 
those in power carry their views into practice with promptitude 
and decision, Our system of relief of the poor exhibits a 
remarkable instance in point. When the code now known as 
the New Poor Law was under discussion, it furnished one 
of the gravest of the questions which, some thirty years 
since, engendered bitter political and class animosities in 
England, The “ Radicals,” under which title might then 
have been ranged almost every Englishman whose position 
was below that of the wealthier middle rank, or not one of 
subservience to aristocratic domination, looked upon the bill 
as nothing better than a scheme for subjecting the poor to 
novel and cruel tyranny, On the other hand, the supporters of 
the bill-regarded it as a soundly-based experiment in political 
economy, by means of which it was hoped to abolish beggary 
by elevating it into pauperism. In spite of such opposition as 
could then be commanded, in spite of fierce denunciations by 
popular leaders, of minacious demonstrations on the part of the 
body of the people, the bill became law. The poor were delivered 
over to their tormentors in the form of boards of guardians, 
with their satellites of beadles, workhouse masters, relieving 
oflicers, and janitors, Ever since that time the cry of the poor 
has gone forth against the system, which has been assailed 
in turn by journalists, preachers, satirists, philanthropists, 
and thinking men of every shade of political opinion, Now, 
no week passes without its record of some enormity per- 
petrated under cover, or by reason of, the poor law. The 
wretched perish in the streets, perpetrate offences to procure 
the pleasant alternative of the gaol, and even commit suicide 
rather than encounter the miseries and privations of the poor- 
house, There is perhaps no class in the nation, except the 
members and underlings of the boards whose “twopenny 
Parliament’ furnishes them at once with authority and 
excitement—which does not condemn the system, even to 
execration, But it remains unchanged, 

On the other hand, all appear unanimous in maintaining the 
principle that, at least, nightly food and shelter should be, in 
a wealthy land like ours, the accessible right of every one, no 
matter how worthless, idle, or even criminal, since it is provided 
even for the vilest inmates of our prisons, The Legislature has 
passed an Act to carry the principle into effect ; but the Act still 
remains unadministered, and the appropriately-named “ casual” 
ward of the workhouse offers the only barren chance of shelter 
to the perishing outcast, A plot of ground in each district, 
with a shed, a modicum of straw, and a keeper to preserve 
order, is all that is required to prevent the nightly scenes of 
houseless wretchedness in the parks, on the steps of the work- 
houses, in mews, under archways, and beneath the very portals 
of the wealthy. 

But there still remains the requirement of food, It is small 
use to offer a “shake down” to the starved wretch whose 
temporary doze is only a dream of a feast, and who awakes 
only to a gnawing of the vitals, And upon this point we 
would humbly beg to offer a suggestion which to us appears 
perfectly feasible, and to require nothing but a simple organiza- 
tion to carry into beneficial effect, It is simply the econo- 
mization of waste, 

There is ecarcely a household above the poorest in which 
there is not at present an amount of waste painful to contem- 
plate, Cold scraps, remnants of stale bread, the remains of 
feasts, are the superfluities of even the beat-managed establish- 
ments, In ancient days these furnished the ordinary contents 
of the beggar’s poke, wallet, or “ budgeon,” Now, if not con- 
signed to the dog or the dusthole, but distributed as alms, the 
giver may either find them thrown away ia contempt by the 
recipient impostor at the corner of the street, or he will dis- 
cover that his charity brings upon him a constant succession of 
importunate applicants and permanent pensioners, What we 


In connection with every refuge, let one or more authorised 
officers be appointed for daily house-to-house visitation of all 
who may be able and willing to spare a residue for the poor, 
Nor need this be subsequently dispensed as a cold, miserable, 
fragmentary banquet. A boiler, with fire and water, a few 
vegetables, anda small quantity of condiment, will perform 
miracles in the way of wholesome conversion of distasteful 
food. The gipsy’s cauldron, the sailor’s ‘“lobscouse,” the 
Spanish “olla podrida,” the French ‘ pot-au-feu,” the old 
English hodge-podge, or hot-pot (whence the phrase “ pot. 
luck”), all illustrate the manner in which heterogeneous 
viands may be economically converted into a feast at once 
savoury and nutritious, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

TuE KING OF THE GREEKS has written to congratulate his father on his 
accession to the throne. The letter commences with the usual formula 
among crowned heads, ‘* Monsieur mon Frire.” 

LORD WODEHOUSE has proceeded to Copenhagen to congratulate King 
Christian IX. on his accession to the throne. 

MR. CONINGHAM, M.P., it is rumoured, is about to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Brighton in consequence of ill health. 

LORD ELGIN was still alive up to the 17th ult., though little hope of his 
recovery was entertained. 

THE FLOATING ISLAND has again made its appearance on Derwent- 
water. 

A ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE will, it is confidently expected, very shortly 
be reared on some salubrious point of the coast of England. 

THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA took his departure from this country on 
the 10th inst. Dr. Charles Hathaway, well known as Sanitary Commissioner 
in the Punjaub, has received the appointment of private secretary to his Ex. 
cellency. 

COUNTESS DANNER, the morganatic widow of King Frederick VIL, is at 
the Castle of Glucksburg, suffering from erysipelas. 

BARON ROTHSCHILD’s celebrated pack of hounds have, from their “ notes 
so tunable,” obtained the so/riyuet of the ‘‘ Hebrew Melodists.”” 

COUNT DE CHRISTEN, who was included in the amnesty signed by the 
King at Naples, has proceeded to France. 

THOMAS DAVIES, a superannuated pilot, died at Swansea on the 3rd inst., 
aged within twenty-one days of 100 years. 

SIR WILLIAM SOMERVILLE has at length definitively fixed upon the title 
under which he is to be ennobled. It is Baron Athlumney, of Somerville and 
Dollardstown, in the county of Meath. 

A NOBLEMAN, who is a member of the Bar and was recently married, 
pleaded at eleven o’clock in Court, and at twelve was at the altar. This was 
business-like, 

PRINCE JULIUS, younger brother of King Christien IX., and Major ina 
regiment of Prussian Hussars, has left Dusseldorf for Denmark. It is said 
that he will leave the Prussian service, and take a command in the Danish 
army. 

THE EMBANKMEN'S necessary to form the contemplated new docks at 
Lymington, in Hants, will reclaim one thousand acres of land. 

NEVADA TERRITORY is said to be the richest silver-bearing country in 
the world. It is estimated that the product of this year will be £3,000,000, 

SIXTEEN PERSONS HAVE BEEN POISONED by eating unwholesome pork 
at Herrstadt, in Prussian Silesia. 

THE NUMBER OF NEGROES who have been armed and mustered into the 
service of the Federal Government amounts to 40,000, 

Mrs. HERON, wife of the manager of a farm at Hartside, about ten miles 
from Rothbury, was frozen to death in a snowstorm last week while return- 
ing from paying a visit to her mother. 

THE GOVERNMENT has; commenced collecting the income tax and assessed 
taxes in Southampton by the aid of its own paid officials, who receive a 
——- instead of a regular salary, The plan has given complete satis- 

action. 

A MIssISsipPI STEAMER TOOK FIRE on the 11th ult. and was run ashore. 
About thirty persons were either drowned or burnt to death. 

A GREAT number of travellers have lately arrived at Alexandria on their 
way up the Nile ; among others, the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Scarborough, 
Lady Herbert of Lea, and Earl Spencer. 

OVER £10,000 worth of property was destroyed by fire in the corn stores 
of Mr. William Cochrane, of Limerick, a few days ago. 

No LESS THAN 5821 MEN are advertised in New York as not having 
reported themselves for service in the Federal army, although their names 
were drawn from the ballot-box as draughted men. 

THE RUMOUR that Abd-el-Kader was dead appears to have been incorrect, 
as the latest accounts speak of the ex-Emir being at Medina, preparing to 
return to Damascus. 

AN OFFICER, arrived at Chattanooga, inquired of a negro where he could 
find accommodations for his horse. ‘ Don’t know, Sar, "bout the ’commo- 
dations. De fence rails is all gone, and dar ain’t nothin’ for 'em to eat any 
more, only a few barn-doors ; an’ we want dem for the General's horses.” 

SuSAN CHASTNEY, barmaid at the Falcon Tavern, Fetter-lane, London, 
was standing before the fire on Sunday afternoon, when her dress, distended 
by crinoline, caught fire, and she was so severely burnt that she died on 
Monday morning. 

A KESPECTABLY-DRESSED, MIDDLE-AGED MAN was standing at King’s- 
cross, London, a few days ago, when a heavily-laden van came up. He 
deliberately knelt down, laid his head in front of the wheel, and was instantly 
@ mangled corpse. 

A YOUNG WOMAN, having rowed two of her master’s children across the 
river Idle, near Retford, was leaning over the boat’s side to give one of them 
a kiss at parting, when the boat slid away, and she fell headlong into the river, 
and was drowned. 

THE EXTENSIVE CoTTON FacroRy OF M. AMICO, AT VIETRI, NEAR 
SALERNO, was almost entirely destroyed last week by an avalanche from the 


neighbouring mountain. No lives were lost, as the accident occurred on a 
féte day, when the workpeople were absent. The damage is estimated at 
100,000 francs. 


A ONE-LEGGED MAN DIED a few days ago in France. His wooden leg 
was buried with him ; but his sister, on looking over his will, found that a 
sum of money was concealed in the Jeg, which, on being exhumed,was found 
to contain 1800 franes in gold, 

THE INFANT SON OF ONE OF THE NEW ZEALAND CHIEFS has been 
baptised according to the rites of the Church of England. Her Majesty was 
sponsor, represented by a lady and two gentlemen. By her Majesty’s desire, 
the infant was christened Albert Victor. Her Majesty presented the infant 
with a knife, fork, goblet, and £25, 

THE FEDERAL CORVETTE KEARSAGE has returned to Cork and landed 
sixteen men enlisted in violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. This is 
believed to be in consequence of action taken by the British Government. 

BECAUSE MOURAVIEFF'S NAME IS MICHAEL the Russians have discovered 
that he bears a strong resemblance to the archangel of that name; though 
his conduct shows that there is very little human, much less angelic, in the 
character of the head butcher of Lithuania, 

MARSHAL RANDON is about to open to the Parisian public a library, con- 
taining 5000 volumes and 6000 maps, belonging to the War Office, which 
have till now been hidden in the archives of that —— A comprehen- 
_ —- is also being made. The collection is said to be of vast interest 
and value. 

ON THE 14TH OF OCTOBER the horribly-mutilated body of M. C: al 
officer of the French Chasseurs @Afrique, was found ads ‘ales faoon 
Yokohama, Japan. M. Camus had gone out in the afternoon, as was his 
usual practice, fora ride. He was totally unarmed, not having with him 
even the small pocket-pistol which he sometimes carried, 


THE COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL CRAWLEY.—The Court has con- 
tinued its sittings since last week. Two or three of the sentries deposed to 
having seen the Sergeant-Major drinking brandy out of a tumbler, and on 
some occasions desiring them to participate, which, of course, they said they 
refused. None of them deposed to having seen him intoxicated. The case 
for the prosecution finally closed on Tuesday. The Court was occupied for the 
greater part of the day in the re-examination of Drs. Turnbull and Barnett in 
reierence to # statement in their report of the death of Sergeant-Major Lilley 
that he had large quantities of brandy during his illness. The statement 
appears to have been mainly based on information given by Colonel Crawley 
to Dr. Barnett. Colonel Crawley, when the case for the prosecution was 
closed, said it was substantially the case for the defence. He had a few wit- 
nesses to call, and then he should ask the Court to adjourn for him to prepare 
his statement tor the defence. On Wednesday a long discussion took place 
with reference to the reception as evidence of certain documents, Sir A. 
Horsford against and Colonel Crawley for the admission. The prisoner then 
called his witnesses, one of whom, & native merchant, swore that he supplied 
Sergeant-Major Lilley with much liquor, and that the Sergeant-Major was 
in the habit of drinking what may fairly be called freely. 
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HE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


It is impossible to let Mr. Cobden’s fierce attack upon the Zimes 
ass without notice, My friend Blogg is very excited about it. 
“Sir,” says he, “it is the bravest thing that has been done for 
many a year. It is, to appearanee, a terrier attacking a bull. But 
Cobden will hold on, and will come off victor; forthe Ties is some- 
thing of a bully, after all, and more than once has had to shuille out of 
atight, Henry Berkeley once, if not twice, brought the Tines to 
book. Thackeray gave Thunderer such a dressing that it will, 
| venture to say, never hurl a bolt at him again. And Mr. Cobden 
himself last Session forced it to print a speech of his in full after it 
had published a meagre report, and a leading article full of mis- 
representations, ‘You must print my letter in answer to your 
article,’ said Cobden, ‘or my in full.’ The Times swal- 
lowed the ieek and published the speech. It will be remembo: 
too, that Mr. Horsman placed Mr. Walter in a very awkw: 
position in the Session of 1862, when he rudely knocked the 
mask off the member for Berkshire’s face, ani pinned him 
down as responsible for the Zimcs misrepresentations and slanders.”’ 
Mr. Cobden has not mentioned the name of the man at whom he has 
hurled his dart, but everybody knows who it is; in fact, Mr. 
Cobden has all but named him, It is “he of the semi-official corres- 
pondence with Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic,” But many will 
ask. as | asked Blogg, what the following means :— 

Now, the question is forced on us whether we who are behind the scenes 

are not bound, in the interests of the uninitiated public, and as the only 
certain mode of abating such outrages as this, to lift the veil and dispel the 
delusion by which the 7'imes is enabled to pursue this game of secrecy to the 
public, and servility to the Government—a game (I purposely use the word) 
which secures for its connections the corrupt advantages, while denying to 
the public its own boasted benefits, of the anonymous system. 

‘Well,” said he, ‘I can only say this. When the father of 
the gentleman alluded to retired from the position now held by 
his son, he (the father) promptly got a county-court treasurer- 
ship, which was as good as a pension for life of £800 a year; and, not 
to descend to particulars, itis well known that other good things have 
gone in the same direction. I think it would be better for Thunderers, 
at least, to keep behind their clouds, They ought to be far above 
the cravings and passions of mere mortals; but certainly they 
should not be seen hurling the bolt with one hand and holding 

‘the hat’ with the other.” All this is strong talk, even for the 
energetic Blogg ; but my readers will back him up in as much as 
they please, and leave the rest. As for me, I report him honestly. 

Lovers of the marvellous and students of the occult sciences 
are delighted with the discovery professed to be made by a French 
gentleman, one M. Desbarrolles, This worthy has published his 
views on chiromancy, which, as I venture to inform some of my 
readers, is the art of divining character by the hand. There is 
nothing new in the ‘science ’’ itself, It was condemned as a worn- 
out folly one hundred and poe ears ago, in the Spectator, and 
was ridiculed even by the ous Sir Thomas Browne, who 
remarked that ‘‘master and principal lines’? may be “‘ observed in 
most digitate animals,” and argued from this that we might as 
well tell the fortunes of dogs and cata, of swans and ducks, from 
the marks on their feet, as those of men and women from the lines 
on their hands. But M. Desbarrolles adduces much new testimony 
in favour of palmistry. His work, published in Paris, has gone 
through four editions in a few months, whilst he himself is giving 
lessons in the art, at the rate of twenty francs atime. In other 
words, he is one more example of a successful omen being made to 
that love for the mysterious which lurks in all our natures, and 
which, occasionally, gets the better of education and commonsense. 
I cannot enter very elaborately into the theories of this successful 
charlatan; but I may tell you that thick fingers are held to mean a 
taste for dissipation; short, broad nails denote a captious and 
quarrelsome temper; along first joint to the thumb betokens energy 
and self-confidence; and that, as the entire hand is thus mapped 
out into a sort of moral chart, we may, with this new guidebook at 
our sides, test the character of our friends, without either having 
their bumps felt by a phrenologist or disbursing F scree dager ya 
to professors of graphiology. The Emperor and Empress of the 
French have both submitted their hands to this wonderful seer, 
who discerned in the lines of the Imperial fingers, “signs of a 
superhuman sagacity and intelligence which, in spite of our 
numerous experiences, we have never beheld elsewhere.’ 
Surely, all this is very funny. We knew that the prophot 
of knocks and raps, Mr. Home, found favour in the eyes of 
the Emperor; but this ready acknowledgment of the new 
professor of divination is encouraging indeed to all traders on the 
weaknesses of human nature. Why does not Zadkiel publish a 
French edition of his comic annual? I forgot to mention that, for 
some reason unknown, M. Desbarrolles was not permitted to examine 
the hand of the Prince Imperial. 

The only people I know on this side the Channel who have shown 
any disposition to believe in palmistry are the inhabitants of 
Duthill, in North Britain. These earnest Christians, objecting to a 
minister presented by Lord Seafield, have adduced evidence before 
the Presbytery to show that not only are the new pastor's fingers 
too long, but that they are not particularly slender. But, as both 
the personal and mental attributes of the Rev. Mr. Robertson have 
been subjected to a complete critical analysis, | don’t think we can 
charge our Scotch cousins with accepting chiromancy as a fact. 
The pious zeal which dwells upon the colour of a man’s gums, the 
size and shape of his upper lip, the formation of his teeth, and the 
texture of his skin, is something too holy to be classed with mere 
French superstition. Too holy, that is, when it is accompanied by 
strictures upon his manners, complaints against his sermons, ob- 
jections—actual objections—to his weight. It is not mental pon- 
derosity, mark you, which is unpleasant to the people of Duthill, 
but the fact that their new minister stands six feet six inches in his 
stockings, and his weight is not much more than a stone per foot, 
which is so utterly unbearable they insist upon the cattle- 
show test, and would have their spiritual pastor chosen on 
the same principle as their shorthorns, so much weight to 
so much bulk, And now let me tell you some addi- 
tional particulars concerning this singular case. That the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson has been — by Lord Seafield and is 
objected to by the people of Duthill is well known to all readers of the 
newspapers; but that he acted for several years as assistant to their 
late pastor, during which period a petition was presented desiring 
that his succession to the oy | should be assured, is a bit of 
information not so widely spread. But such is the fact, and, in making 
the appointment, his Lordship fully thought he was giving effect to 
the wishes of the flock. But—alas for the stability of popular favour! 
Mr, Robertson has been supplanted in the affections of his congrega- 
tion by a Mr. Bain, and is now brought before the Presbytery on the 
charges [ have enumerated; for, as it was ‘not thought decent to 
accede to the petition by prospectively appointing one minister to a 
place held by another, and so encourage an uneasy longing for dead 
men’s shoes, the appointment was not made until after the demise of 
the late Incumbent. The ‘‘objectors”’ had thus time to veer round 
and to discern blemishes where virtues were once apparent. A trial 
is instituted, the pleadings of which occupy eight months and give 
a pleasurable excitement to many country towns. If it is held that 
Mr. Robertson is not of the necessary make, shape, and qualifications, 
he will be rejected, and pressure will be exercised to bring in the 
popular Bain. If the complaints made are declared frivolous, he 
will have the pleasure of preaching to an unwilling, stubborn, and 
hostile people. How enviable is his position in either case, and what 
comfortable discipline is provided for ministers north of theT weed ! 

The friends of Botonel Primrose are very naturally irate at the 
club talk I alluded to last week, and which accused that officer 
of unworthily shirking duty in New Zealand, that he m ght retain 
his Staff appointment in India, I now have it on indisputable 
authority that, so far from wishing his corps to proceed to the field 
without him, he made special — te be permitted to resign 
his position as Adjutant-General of Madras, that he might lead his 
men in the field. This permission was retused by Sir Hope Grant, 
the Commander-in-Chief, on the ground that Colonel Primrose’s 
departmental efficiency made his presence indispensable at Madras. 
The gallant officer himself being thus completely exonerated from 
the charges brought against him by gossipping quidnuncs, the 
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question now asked is why Sir Hope Grant should, for ‘the good 
of the service,” deprive a r 
Very time when his presenca is most necessary ? 

Here is a good advertisement, cut from a Liverpool paper : — 

Wanted, for the Liverpool Young Men's Christian Association, a librarian. 
Must be an active, steady man, and willing 
Association in every respect. Salary, £60 per annum to commence with, 
Hours from nine am. till ten p.m.—Adaress, prepaid, with copies of 
cae noalals, before the 28th inst., to Mr W. H. Newett, 28, South Castle- 
Surely activity and steadiness must be drugs in the Liverpool 
market, or while there is a warehouse to Sweep or an errand to run 
this eminently Christian association might advertise in vain for 
these qualities at starvation prices. ‘Too much take-ve and too 
little give-ee,” was the New Zealander’s definition of the white men 
he had seen ; and when rather more than a pound a week is offered for 
thirteen hours’ labour a day, such labour demanding, moreover, a 
certain degree of education, one is inclined to repeat the words of 


that “ intelligent native.” 
Have you heard of the new scheme for providing unbeneficed 
clergymen with livings? Each clergyman is to subscribe fifty 
ounds, which is to constitute membership of ‘an institute” estab- 
hed for the legal purchase of advowsons, incumbencies, and next 
resentations. The Lord Chancellor's livings, the sale of which has 
recently facilitated by Lord Westbury’s Act, are to be pur- 
chased as largely as the funds of the institute will allow, and then 
to “be distributed among members as they fall vacant on some 
equitable principle.” It is iy ye that the means of the “ institute”’ 
will be largely augmented by donations and bequests, and that 
curates generally will find themselves benefited by belonging to 
this joint-stock company. When the projector of this scheme pro- 
pounds his notions of an ‘‘ equitable principle”’ of distribution, it 
turns out to be nothing more than the apostolic one of casting lots, 
If the whole thing is not a skit upon private atronage in the 
Church, the proposal to appoint to the cure of souls by the machinery 
of the gaming-table, and to create Incumbents by a turn of the 
wheel or a dive in the lucky-bag, is surely one of the most outrageous 
ever made, 

A most uncomfortable theory is afloat concerning winds. Fifty- 
four years are said to constitute a cycle, each cycle is divided into 
periods, and the upshot of it all is that on New-Year’s Day, 1864, 
we are to be regaled with a bitter, blighting east wind, which is to 
last throughout the spring. The wost wind, which has made such 
havoc lately, is to hy us @ final hurricane on Christmas Day, 
before giving way to his eastern rival. Hating the wind in the east 
with the ardour of Mr. Jarndyce in ‘Bleak House,” I turned to 
Admiral Fitzroy’s letter inWednesday’s Times, hoping to find therein 
a refutation of this horrible theory. Imagine my delight at 
coming upon this sentence: —‘‘The whole area of the British 
islands is so small, comparatively, that changes over thom may be 
better estimated comprehensively on a wide scale (having especial 
reference to principal upper or cloud-bearing currents) rather than 
to local effects in confined or very limited districts,” I have tried 
very hard to extract meaning from this exquisite bit of composition, 
and, haying failed utterly, beg to submit it to you, 

The outside public, from occasional paragraphs in the newspapers, 
will have become aware of the fact that measures are in progress in 
different quarters for celebrating the 300th anniversary of 
Shakspeare’s birthday by some public demonstration in the 
metropolis. A Shakspeare committee has been formed which has 
adopted the prefix of ‘‘ National,”’ and which certainly comprises in 
its ranks numerous individuals of note and position. Unfortunately, 
however, these distinguished personages only give their names and 
not their attendance at the meetings of the committee; the con- 
sequence is, as is generally the case under similar circumstances, 
the acting powors of the committee have been usurped by a par- 
ticular literary clique—graduates in the well-known Dilkoosian 
school of tactics—who intrude their petty professional jealousies 
into its proceedings. 

At a meeting of the committee on Monday last a proposal was 
made to invite Mr. Thackeray’s acceptance of the office of vice- 
president—Mr. Dickens and Sir Bulwer Lytton, the two other great 
novelists of the day, having already had that honour conferred upon 
them. So natural and so reasonable a proposition did this seem to 
Colonel Sykes, the chairman of the mecting, that, remarking he 
supposed there could be no question as to the propriety of inviting 
so distinguished a man as Mr. Thackeray to accept this office, 
he was about to put the resolution as an unopposed motion, when 
one of the honorary secretaries of the committee, tho well-known 
editor of a certain literary journal famous for puffing the books of 
its contributors, rose and objected that, as Mr. Thackeray was not 
already a member of the committee, he was ineligible for the office 
of vice-president. Attention, however, having been drawn to the 
fact that nearly the whole of the other vice-presidents had 
been solicited to accept the position conferred upon them without 
being previously called upon to join the committee, another writer 
in the journal spoken of—a novelist of feeble powers—took upon 
himself to say that he had reasons for believing Mr. Thackeray 
thought himself so immeasurably superior to the individuals com- 

osing the general committee that he would decline to join it, and he 
hiseed the committee not to demean itself, \c., &c., and so forth. 
This appeal to the self-dignity of a clique of little mon, who, for 
the most part, take their cue from the one honorary secre- 
tary—the other never opens his lips, but for ever sits, 
“like patience on a monument, smiling at grief’’—at once 
settled the question, and it was resolved—the contributors and 
hangers-on to the particular journal constituting of themselves 
a majority —that one of the greatest of living writers should not be 
vice-president of a movement which professes to have at heart the 
honouring of the literary calling, symbolised in the person of its 
most distinguished representative—‘‘ the poet of all time.” 

Such is the latest proceeding of the so-called National Shakspeare 
Committee, which ie about to invite his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales to place himself in front of the movement. Let the Prince, 
however, pause for awhile until the daily press and leading journals, 
like the Saturday Review and othera, have expressed their opinion 
on the constitution of the executive of a committee which is national 
only in name. So far as Mr. Thackeray is concerned, he can afford 
to submit to the paltry indignity sought to be put upon him, and 
can console himself with the refiection that when the name of every 
member of the Dixonian literary clique shall have passed into 
merited oblivion, his will still survive as one of the lights of English 
literature during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The Rev. Mr, Hibbs writes : ~ 

By your reference last week to Mr. Thackeray's essay in the (orn/ill 
you have transferred to and fastened on me what has been alleged (whether 
truly or otherwise, it is not for me to inquire) against another person. Pray, 
Sir, for the credit of your profession, be induced to acknowledge candidly 
your mistake, and make, at least, this reparation, with all speed, to a much 
calumniated minister of the gospel of truth, 


The friends and admirers of Mr. George Augustus Sala will be glad 
to learn that he has arrived safely in America, and is, no doubt, by 
this time busy in ting his career of observation in Yankeeland. 

The City Diary and Almanack, published at one shilling, is 
perhaps the most useful work of the kind yet produced. Each 
week is complete on a separate page; there is room for memoranda 
and cash transactions; and the whole is interleaved with blotting 

per—a very important consideration in a publication of this class. 
ty my thinking, it beats Letts’s well-known diaries clean out of the 
field. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CATTLE SHOW. 

On Tuesday I took a pleasant stroll through the new Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, to see the animals, quadruped and biped, the 
machinery, the gigantic turnips, <c. y 
to the show since its removal from Baker-street to Islington, and 
on entering the hall I saw in a moment that the change is a vast 
im; 6 in every t. It is possible now to wander about 
and inspect the show with comfort; at Baker-street if was not 
possible. The new hall is a noble building, sufficiently capacious, 
simple and convenient in its arrangements, and well ventilated. 
Towards the middie of the day there must have been some three 
thousand people present, I think; but there was no crowding. The 
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were not healthy. I noticed, also, 
some Southdown sheep, very fat and ill at ease. They trembled 
on their legs, laboured for breath, and it was quite evident that 
neither the heart nor the lungs were working freely. 

The ‘beasties’? in this show, as I heard one of the attendants 
call the bullocks, were certainly not so fat as I have seen them at 
former exhibitions, Some say that they are not such fine animals, 
Perhaps, however, these critics may consider that fat is the criterion ; 
but, after reading the aforesaid pamphlet and looking at the coloured 
seeped I must decide otherwise. Indeed, Mr. Gant’s book 

as created in me a strong disgust to Christmas beef, albeit the 
butcher adorns it with red and blue ribbons, and claps a penny a 
pound on to the price thereof. 

There was nothing specially new 
ew although there was very much that was worthy of 
notice. this machinery has come into being within the memory 
of many of us. When George III. was King and his son was Regent, 
the only agricultural-machine maker was the village ploughwright. 
The factories of Ransome, Shuttleworth, Howard, Samuelson, &o., 
have all sprung up since then. Now some of the firms employ a 
thousand hands each, and tho village ploughwright is an extinct 
animal, Like the aborigines of North America, he has disappeared— 
has been shoved out of the world by the pressure of modern civil- 
isation, as the phrase is; or, as Darwin would put it, the great law 
of ‘‘natural selection’? has destroyed him—which simply means 
that he, being the weaker, has had to give way in tho battle 
of life to the stronger. The machinery department is a 
favourite resort with me. Amongst ‘the beasties’? I am not 
at home. I do not understand the points of the animals. 
But every one who will use his eyes and patiently examine what he 
86es may comprehend a machine. In the live-stock department the 
farmers and graziers are my superiors; but here ‘one man is ag 
ae as another, and, perhaps, better,’ as Lord Dundreary says, 

he most perfect piece of farming machinery ia the thrashing- 
machine with a dressing-machine attached. It is moved by steam- 
power, and thrashes, dresses, and delivers the corn into sacks; and 
by the same power it would be quite possible to deliver it into a mill- 
hopper and grind it into flour ready for the baker. In America, I 
believe, all this is done by water-power. The reaping and ploughing 
machines are much younger than the former, and have not yet 
attained their destined perfection. But every year they are advanc- 
ing ; and long before the close of the century, as the thrashing 
machine has nearly put down the flail, so will the reaping and 
ploughing machines nearly extinguish the sickle and land-plough. 
I looked with great interest at the machinery in this exhibition— 
with much the same sort of interest as the late Dr. Arnold watched 
the first railway-train flying past Rugby. In that railway-train 
he saw with his prophetic eye the greatest revolutionary force of 
modern times; and, if | mistake not, agricultural machinery is 
destined to produce very grand and strange effects. ‘The first effect 
of the use of machinery is, of course, increased produce from the 
land, This result we have already seen; but there is another 
ahead, which to mo is still more interesting. ! mean the elevation 
of the labourers. Indeed, I am not sure that this elevation has not 
begun. I think it has, I fancy I can already see a glimmer of 
light in these hitherto dark regions. But, whether this be so 
or not, I am persuaded that the introduction of machinery into 
farming operations must, before long, liberate the labourer 
from the fetters of ignorance and stupidity with which he has been 
so long bound. Machinery will lighten his labour. Tho thrashing- 
machine has already, to a great extent, delivored him from the 
dreadful and degrading labour of the flail; and soon in other 
directions it will produce a like result. But it will do more than 
this. It will set him thinking; for these machines must be managed 
and directed, and managed and directed by the labourors; and, as 
a natural consequence, their minds will be stimulated into activity, 
and will, as another natural consequence, grow in power. It has 
been said ort that you cannot stimulate the mind of a no 
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above a certain low level. I do not believe this; but it is ass 

not true of the farm labourer. He is of the same stock as 
we are. Circumstances have made him what ho is. Lift 
these depressing circumstances, and he will grow like his fellows, 
Of the bipeds in this exhibition—the landed proprietors, manu- 
facturers, farmers, graziers, &c.—I have not much to say. Tho 
farmers were the most numerous, and were a sight to seo. The 
moment you stepped into the hall you felt that you were out of 
London. These broad, healthy faces; these stalwart shoulders 
and limbs, so well clothed with honest flesh, certainly did not 
belong to Londoners, The ways of these men, too, are not our 
ways. Your Londoner is sharp, active, busy, quick of speech, and 
rapid in motion; but these gentlemen you see are quiet, easy, self- 
—, and much slower both in speech and movement thar 
uondoners. But boast not, my cockney friend, that you are their 
superiors in mental capacity or acquirements, for | can assure you 
it is not so. Here, too, a great change has come about during 
the last twenty years. /’unch still persists in making his typical 
farmer obese, stupid-looking, and clothed in broadbrimmed hat 
and top-boots; but /u«ch is a cockney, and knows no better. 
A farmer now is rarely obese; is seldom seen in top-boots, except 
when he rides to cover: and is quite as well educated as the London 
tradesman and manufacturer; and in dress and manners he is, on 
the average, quite as much the gentleman. 

There were not many aristocratic swells in the hall when I was 
there. I saw Lord Berners: he is a notable agriculturist, but just 
now he is not year with the farmers. He was the man who 
introduced into the Lords that game bill which turned the rural 
police, which the farmers mainly pay for, into gamekeepers, 
and transmuted rabbits into game. ‘This was and is a sore 
offence, which the farmers cannot forget, and no wonder, 
for this new Game Act is the most atrocious law that has been 
passed for half a century. A farmer now cannot, without a license 
and permission of his landlord, shoot a rabbit on his farm. ‘You 
might as well,’”’ as a farmer said to me, “pass an Act to make rats 
game ;” and then, quietly to tax the farmer to pay the wages of the 
pers! I thought as I passed Lord Berners, “If I 
were you, my Lord, I would keep away from the public dinner,” 
Lord Henry Lennox was alao in the hall; but why I know not. 
His Lordship is not a landed proprietor nor a farmer; and I should 
fancy that his tastes do not tend to stock-breeding. It was curious to 
see his slim, lithe, femfnine person gliding amongst the burly farmers 
and graziers. There was not a farmer present who would not make 
two of his Lordship, 
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THE LAST OMNIBUS. | 

Ir is a most gratifying circumstance that the subject of the accom- 

panying Illustration, to which we have to call attention, enables 
us to commence our remarks with an observation which, although by 
no means original, is of constantly-recurring interest, and admits no 
ditforence of opinion—We have had very wet weather lately. We 
wul go farther, and suggest that the streets are in a dreadful state. 

Emboldened by the assent of the majority of our readers, we will | 
even hint that the public conveyances of the metropolis are sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and that the resources of combinative 
genius might bring the omnibus system still nearer to perfection than 
1t is at present. ’ 

This may be a bold assertion in the face of the new regulations 
which have been adopted in the City for the prevention of those 
ingenious devices not unknown to “the company,’’ by which rival 
vehicles have been ‘‘nursed”’ off the road. But the civic authority 
extends only for a short distance, and it is still, indeed, set at 
naught by dawdling “‘ hansoms,’’ a whole string of which, loitering 
for chance fares, daily impede the traffic of the Poultry and 
Cheapside. Whatever good may have been effected by the late 
vigorous determination to keep the roads clear, it is quite certain 
that for foot passengers to cross at Leadenhall-street, the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Farringdon-street, or 
Temple Bar, is to incur danger to life and limb, especially now 
that the early-closing movement has left the streets to the dim and 
insufficient light of the ordinary gas lamps. 

To return to our omnibus. In what year of the present century 
shall we behold all those improvements which were to be the imme- 
diate result of a conveyance monopoly? It is true that there are a 
large number of newly-constructed vehicles on the road, and some 
of them began by the ostentatious display of improvements which 
were soon suffered to fall into disuse; but there are few roads where 
the ill-ventilated, foul-strawed, close, and narrow boxes, contrived to 
carry eight and made to carry twelve, are not still an institution 
with all the vitality of a recognised nuisance. ' 

The spacious Manchester and Glasgow ’buses which appeared 
during the exhibition seem to have decreased, rather than increased, 
in number. They may be too unwieldly for London streets; but 
can nothing be contrived that will be an improvement on the 
present vehicles ? ' 

It is pretty obvious that one great reason for all the failures is the 
practice of carrying too many passengers. In this way the roof 
ventilation is impeded by the legs of those who ride on the knife- 
board, and impart a flavour of corduroy and damp blucher 
to the internal atmosphere. The space devoted to each person 
is (to say nothing of crinoline) absurdly insufficient, and it is 
always difficult to choose, when any choice is left you, between the 
seat next the door, where you are swept down from head to foot 
by the muddy and ironbound skirts of female passengers, who 
struggle helplessly forward with general assistance; or submit to 
be stitled in the remoter corner near the horses, where you shrink 
from opening the sliding-trap and so exposing the driver's legs to a 
thordugh draught. 

The horror of being packed in such a confined space, exposed to 
all the inflictions of dirty straw, impracticable ventilators and 
windows, an attempt to open which would be destruction alike 
to glass and finger-nails, deters hundreds of people from riding in 
London omnibuses, except under pressing necessity ; and the result 
is, that whenever such a necessity arises, the accommodation (?) is 
insufficient, 

There has surely been ample opportunity for observing this result 
during the last few weeks at almost every omnibus station in 
London; and the amount of selfishness and ill-feeling it produces 
1s Something dreadful to contemplate. The fierce struggle which 
ensues to secure @ place directly the vehicle stops, the indignation 
of those who are excluded, the calm exultation of those who have 
been so astute as to waylay the bus and pay double fare to retain 
their seats for the homeward journey; the threats of legal proceed- 
ings on the part of the casual who has been superseded by the regular 
customer and insists on taking the conductor’s number ; the pushing | 
and hustling, and insinuating and retorting; the stolid and unmanly 
indifference with which every male passenger receives the inquiry 
whether ‘any gen’Iman would oblige a lady;” the affected 
inattention to the lady herself when she wistfully suggests to the con- 
ductor that ‘ perhaps some gentleman would 1is/ to ride outside.” 
All these things render the starting of the last ’bus a painful 
spectacle, gratifying only to the bare-legged street urchin who wears 
a sack for a garment, and looks on smiling with the malicious inde- 
pendence of destitution, 


Casuat passengers crossing Blackfriars Bridgo feel not a little 
puzzled by the huge fabric of timber beams crossing and recrossing 
each other, and bound together by iron rods and bolts, which meets 
the eye. A vague notion is, of course, entertained that this erection 
is connected with the construction of the new railway and passenger 
bridges; but how all these complicated and (to the uninitiated) 
seemingly confused piles of wood can be necessary, or what purpose 
they serve in the progress of the works, passes the common com- 
prehension. Everything, however, has its use ; and not evena nail 
is driven without a purpose and without condueing to the end con- 
templated. 

Our Engraving shows the progress being made with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway bridge, which will be one of the 
most extensive and complete works of the kind ever erected, 
This will be 1216 ft. in length by 53 ft. in width, and adapted for 
four lines of railway. It will be supported by four piers and two 
abutments, leaving five openings to the river; the centre opening, 
193 ft. in width; the two next it, 180 ft.; and the two outer, 
162 ft. The bridge will be of iron, with parapets of an 
ornamental character (of trellis-work pattern), with decorated 
terminals above each pier, 5ft. high; and the abutment ter- 
minals will bear the company’s name and arms neatly designed in 
garter fashion. The abutments themselves are made of a handsome 
white stone known to architects as the “ Bramley Fall” kind. Each 
of the above-named four piers is to be composed of three circular 
stone piers, standing 11 ft. Gin. from one another, and each of these 
stone piers will support four iron cluster columns, the main girder 
ot the bridge being carried by these columns, which will therefore 
be placed in twelve groups of four columns each, 

The bridge runs almost parallel with old Blackfriars Bridge, and 
is intended to connect, by means of lines crossing Earl-street and 
Ludgate-hill, the London, Chatham, and Dover line with the lines 
which have communication with the Metropolitan Extension Rail- 
way at the further end of Farringdon-street. When the Great 
Eastern Railway shall have made its extension from Shoreditch 
through Finsbury to Smithfield, that also may be connected with 
the south-eastern coast by means of this bridge and line. 

The works upon the bridge were commenced in November, 1862, 
and are to be completed in the spring of 1864. As may readily be 
guessed, immense quantities of materials are required for the work. 
In the bridge there will be nearly 1500 tons of cast iron in the 
columns, and about 3500 tons of wrought iron in the girders. .The 
masonry in the piers measures 223,000 oubic feet, and in the abut- 
ments 114,000. ‘or cofferdams and staging 70,000 cubic feet of 
timber bas been employed. Many novel contrivances have been 
brought to bear in the placing of caissors and building, much being 
done by steam power. Among these may be mentioned Woodford’s 
patent pump, without valves, which, along with water, forces up 
sand, gravel, large stones, &c. There is also a self-acting box, 
koown as @ skip, for lifting and placing the building materials. 

My. Charles-Cubitt is the engineer in chief; Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
assistant engineer ; J. W. Woodford (who had charge of the erection 
of the Victoria Bridge in Canada), with Mr. James Danbar as his 
assistant, are the engineers in charge; Messrs. Peto and Botts are the 
contractors, and Mr. Charles Watson is agent to the general works. 
The greatest euergy is displayed by the contractors in pushing on 
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CHAPTER XVI. ’ 

“She is a great deal better, thanks, dear; will you come upstairs 
and see her? She will be soglad to see you. By-the-by, Georgiana, 
said Lady Bexteyrmont, dropping her voice a little, ‘‘ before we go 
up to Helen, I should like to know if you can tell me what has 
become of Edmund Strensal ?”” 7 

“Dear me! Aunt Eleanor,’ said Lady Melmerby, opening her 
eyes, ‘‘is that a subject thatinterests you? I thought as long as he 
was out of sight you were perfectly satisfied!’’ Lady Melmerby 
had a slight sense of ill-usage in the matter of Mr. Strensal, whose 
interests she had been promoting with Lady Helen some little time 
back, under a tacit tolerance which her aunt had rather abruptly 
withdrawn just when it seemed that the first matrimonial scheme 
of her new matronhood was culminating prosperously. But 
Georgiana read something in her aunt’s expression which merged 
this faint reproach in an impulse of eager curiosity. ‘‘ Did anything 
happen, then, before he went out of town?” And then a short 
communication took place, which resulted in Georgiana’s throwing 
her arms round her aunt’s neck and telling her that she was “a 
dear, good, darling Aunt Eleanor!’ ‘These enthusiastic exclama- 
tions were interrupted by Lady Bexteyrmont reminding her niece 
that she had not been told a word about what had caused Edmund’s 
unaccountable disappearance from the scene. 

What they had gone after Georgiana knew no more than the man 
in the moon, But they had started off without a moment’s notice, 
and gone down to Thorskelf. They? Who?’ Edmund and 
Gaveloch. As to her not knowing what they went after, nobody 
knew. Even Margaret did not, nor Lady Matilda. They had not 
spoken to Melmerby before they went, or she would have got it out 
of him. Melmerby knew nothing, and had been very oo fy wee 
about it. He had pretended to think that Edmund had been 
rejected, and had gone down to make preparations for his burial ; 
for there was no doubt about his being desperately in love, She 
had herself been dying to come and hear about it, but she was afraid 
of being scolded for meddling, till she had heard Helen was ill— 
“And then I could bear it no longer, and resolved to come to the 
rescue; and, if your heart had not softened a little in the mean- 
timo, I was prepared to be very indignant and turbulent, and to stir 
up rebellion and civil war; for I could not stand by and see Helen 
break her darling heart without doing my bitterest in her behalf.’ 
In uttering these hints of how formidable she might have been in 
case of need, Georgiana pretended to assume a fiercely defiant air of 
tragic daring; and having thus, in the joy of the good news, play- 
fully expended some of the seditious spirit with which she had come 
charged in provisional earnest, she was taken quietly up stairs on 
condition of saying nothing to make Helen nervous. 

That ovening aletter, directed to Thorskelf in Melmerby’s sprawl- 
ing hand, was posted. 

‘My dear Edmund,”’ it ran, ‘what the deuce are you about ? 
Georgians has seen Helen this afternoon, and the murder is out. 
Why did you not tell anybody? and why in the world should you 
have started off like a dog with a kettle to his tail? Helen has 


| been ill. It appears old B., in the part of indignant parent, was 


too much for the poor darling’s nerves. But, per contra, her nerves 
were too much for Lady B., and Lady B. is likely to be too much for 
the I. P. ; for, having come round herself, she 1s sure to make the 
old boy square. In the mean time, Georgiana is horribly indignant 
with you for being away at such atime. She says dear Helen has 
a beautiful trust and confidence in you, which you are putting to 
the proof most ungallantly. She (Ga.) thinks your conduct simply 
outrageous. Whatever old B, may have thought of you before—and 
I don’t fancy he ever was a very warm admirer of yours—he must 
think you agool hand by this time. Look alive! 
“Yr. affec. Coz,’ 

This letter, being marked ‘ Immediate,” was delivered by itself 
on a salver to Edmund as he stood up to his knees in the documents 
of the muniment-room, which he and Gaveloch had been investi- 
gating for several days, All sorts of charter chests, cabinets, drawers, 
shelves, and pigeon-holes had been ransacked with little success. 
There were tin ah of ancient and modern titles, agreements, &c., 
everything in the shape of papers and parchments that could be 
collected from the London and the country solicitors of the family. 
The solicitors themselves had not been called upon to assist in the 
search, which was strictly private. Strensal had received a visit 
from Macfarlane, and he was seeking for documents to throw light 
on the disagreeable suspicion which had fallen on his legitimacy. 
All that had come to light was the letter which Lucy Strensal had 
copied and put in a place where it was found almost at the beginning 
of the search, and a bundle of old cheque-books, in one of which 
was the counter cheque for a thousand pounds to J. A, M., £300 
Mrs. A. R., £700 to same, with a remark in the margin, “‘ Payable 
through Bank of §: dney, and £6000 to Phenix Office, Sydney.’ The 
dates corresponded with the statement Macfarlane had made. And 
a very unpleasant statement it was; for Macfarlane, being naturally 
anxious to clear out of the country, had put it on pretty strong, in 
the hope of doing business in the first interview. 

The servant who be Melmerby’s letter also announced that 
breakfast was on the table. 

**Stop!”’ Edmund said, as he glanced through the letter ; ‘have 
our things packed, and order a carriage and four with postillions to be 
at the door by twenty minutes to ten.” He gave the letter to 
Gaveloch. ‘‘I must go to her, and tell her I know of this 
wretched business,’ he said, and began to close and bolt the iron 
shutters. ‘‘We must leave all these things as they are, We have 
about sifted them. I am sorry you should have had so much trouble 
with so little satisfactory a result.” Locking the double iron door 
with the ponderous key, he walked gloomily away along the vaulted 
passage. 

‘*Won’t you be much too early for the express if you start before 
ten? or have you business in Bradbleak ?”’ said Gaveloch, as they sat 
down to breakfast. 

“No; but we must go round by Midgarth and have an interview 
with old Ralph Strensal. You know I should have gone to him at 
first if Macfarlane had not failed to appear,” 

**T don’t think he liked your method of dealing with him, When 
you replied to his threat of opening the matter to Ralph by saying, 
‘The sooner the better,’ and that you would go with him and hear 
what your cousin thought of it, he seemed very much taken aback.’’ 

“But not so much as by your question as to whether he had not 
lately seen something of Lady De Vergund. That seemed to frighten 
him more than anything else. And, when he failed to keep his 
appointment at Lincoln’s Inn, I began to think the whole thing was 
an imposture of dear Julia’s contrivance, Here is Ferriby's note 
this morning to say the detectives have not been able to find a trace 
of Macfarlane. That looks very fishy. But the letter and the 
old cheque-book show there is some foundation, I¢ won’t do to 
leave such a business to smoulder. Tho straightforward thing is to 
ask Ralph what he knows about it; and, if he thinks he has any 
chance of upsetting my legitimacy, to offer him a fair field in a 
court of law. It is most uniortunate that I knew nothing of this 
before { spoke to Helen. I wonder how you could have kept that 
conversation with Alice Wolverstone dark go many years,”’ 

“‘T never attached any importance to it; and why should I retail 
& mere piece of gossip which must cause an uncomfortable feeling 
between you and your neighbours’ but the moment you told me 
what the man had come about I thought I saw that woman’s hand 
in it, knowing, as I did, that she knew of tho tradition, I still 
think it very likely that this man is not even the genuine Macfarlane 

but merely an impostor charged by Ju Lady De Vergund —to stop 
you from proposing to Helen by sowing dou’st in your mind, J am 


the works, Mr. E. L. Betts being constantly oa the works directing 
operations in person. 


very glad he came too late for that, for you had hung fir ; 
enough. I don’t expect old Ralph to show fight ; ind, it opted 
though it looks a little Quixotic at first sight, I think it is the most 
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honourable course to pene: . full understanding with him before 
clinching the matter wi en. 
seT shall have to tell her all about it, and she will have to tell her 
parents ; and then the match will be broken off to a certainty. It is 
asort of thing that, once suggested, can never be thoroughly dis- 
posed of. I suppose we are bound to believe it just that the sins of 
the father should be visited on the children, and so I have no right 
to complain; but, when I think what a blow it will be to my poor 
mother, both for the future and from the past’’——here hetooka great 
pulp of tea, which must have been very hot, for it near] choked 
im and brought the tears into his eyes, which accounted for his 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ And that poor darling Helen, too, what has. 
she done to come in for her share of this blight which has fallen 


upon us’? 

‘Do not be down-hearted, old fellow. You may depend there is 
not much in it; and if there was it would be no fault of yours, and 
you would bear it like a man. Of course it would be very bitter. 
It always is to lose anything valuable. Still, you have a 
great deal that you cannot lose by an accident of this sort. Good 
health, good brains, a good conscience, a good reputation, and, after 
all, it is a great thing not to lose any of yourself; to have a self, 
any integral component of which would be a much greater loss than 
such mere accessories as estate or name. ‘The man’s the man for 
a’ that.’ If you had lost your eyesight in a quickset edge, or your 
honesty in a iary transaction; if you had got an ad 
concussion of the brain in riding under a tree, or disabled your le 
lung in an inflammation, it would really be a much greater mis- 
fortune than losing Thorskelf and the name of Strensal. Your 
mother’s name is not a bad one, and your grandfather left you a 
good deal of personalty in his will. You would still have four or 
five thousand a year, and still be in a very fair position, where you 
could use your talents for the good of ond country. I am not 
talking as I should talk toa man with whose circumstances I was 
not identified ; but the better half of me would suffer exactly the 
same, minus the loss of property, as you; and, speaking as the 
fortunate worse half of dear Margaret, I wi not compare my losg 
in her advantages to any of the serious calamities I talked of just 
now. I should consider it a much greater misfortune than the 
worst that can come of this, if she were to lose one of her front 
teeth. But, though I have been looking at the..worst that can 
come of it, I don’t believe that anything of the sort will come of it, 
If you trouble that worthy man, Macfarlane, to prove his statement, 
in a court of law, you may depend he will not find it easy. He 
knows what he is J hos too well to if iton. If they had ever had 
good proof of a marriage, they would not have compromised it so 
cheaply ; and, if they could not prove it then, how much less now ?’? 

“It is very good of you, John, to take such a cheerful view, and 
to hold me up, instead of grumbling over your share of our mis- 
fortune. You have been a true brother; and I should have been 
ten times as wretched if I had not had you with me. And to feel 
that dear Margaret is safe from the storm under your loving shelter 
takes away a great weight. It is ay mother and Helen. If % 
mother had not been living and Helen had not cared for me, 
should haye been able to contemplate shipwreck as coolly as 
Simonides. A man is not worth am if he cannot find standing- 
room in the world, and hold his own, and face his fate when 
accident takes away what came by accident. But women have a 
much firmer faith in the value of things. It would break my 
mother's heart to see me dispossessed of my inheritance, besides the 
dreadful shock of finding that her marriage had been a nullity, and 
that the husband of her youth, to whose memory she has been so 
devoted, was never truly her own.” 

“The supposition is too impossible. Whatever your father may 
have been (and, as we did not know him ourselves, we will leave 
him out of the question), your old grandfather, whom we did know, 
certainly was an honest man, if ever there was one. If he had had 
any doubt about there being a substantial impediment he would 
never have entrapped his friend’s daughter into a dubious marriage 
with his son,’’ 

. “I should hope not. And I should hope my father had no belief 
Sa cae nal aia oF he must have been a greeter misoreax t 
than I can easily believe. But it seems, by there jing no traces of 
any | consultations on the subject at either our town or gountry 
solicitors’, that the claim was bought off with hard money, and that 
no professional advice was taken—probably with a view 
secrecy. ced 
ae es at all. 
mn got if the 
who was too eager 
the marriage claim 


to be pushed as resolutely as it might have been. He was crippled 
in his bargain by both the woman and her lover pulling against 
him. Both of them were eager for compromise. it to be won- 


dered at that, under such circumstances, my father and grandfather 
should both treat the iage as a pretence, though they might be 
glad to get rid of the pretenders ?”” 
a , do not show signs of doubt about the goodness of 
title in talking to Ralph. Perhaps you had better let me to 
him. You are so dreadfully candid in admitting I 5 emacs, 
however improbable, as long as they are against yo Kad 
‘No, John! I shall not do anything to give him a worse idea of 
my case than I really have. Ihave my mother’s, and Margaret's, 
and Helen’s interests to consider as well as my own. ‘There is no 
danger in truth, and I think if he is spoken to without reserve he 
will behave like a gentleman. He iy Dna something of the 
transaction himself, He was just about same age as my father, 
and they were friends, and as near relations as you and I are.” 
When they reached the —- and unfolded their business to 
Ralph Strensal, the old —_ owed signs of considerable agi- 
tation. He seemed particularly shocked at finding that the rumour 
of such a scandal should have come out through indiscretion of 
his children—through the indiscretion of his wife he should rather 
say, for he had no idea that his children knew anything about it, 
The question, however, was, what he himself knew about it? 
Well, he did not know much. He heard about it first when his 
friend Arthur was in disgrace with his father. ‘The two elder 
brothers were then alive, and they talked to him about it, and then 
he saw Arthur in London. At that time the possibility of a Scotch 
marriage was treated as a joke; and he had heard Arthur say that 
if he was married he would have good ground for a divorce. For 
the woman had, to his certain knowledge, misconducted herself with 
a lover of her own class. After the death of his brothers, Arthur 
became much more reserved in talking about this Scotch adventure ; 
and when the marriage with Lady Matilda was coming on he 
been very angry with Ralph for some joke about posuible bigamy. 
After this they became much less cordial friendz, He always thought 
that a fellow called Crutchley, a barrister, who was a protégé and 
confidant of old Cousin Edmund, had something to do with winding 
up that business, ‘‘He was at Thorakelf a long while drawing up 
the settlements; and I found he had been to Glasgow for a week in 
the middle of his visit, and asked him if he had settled matters to 
the satisfaction of the other young lady, who pretended to be Mrs. 
Arthur. And he gave mo a bit of advice gratis—recommending me 
not to say more than I could ay about that, as neither of my 
cousins might like it, and hinting that it might look like « desire on 
my part to put a spoke in the wheel and cause a hitch in cousin 
Arthur’s marriage with Lady Matilda. Crutchley at that time 
sitively assured me there was nothing in it. But he was a 
awyer, and it seems by this cheque-book that he had been instru- 
mental in hushing up the matter with eight thousand _—. As 
re seem anxious to sift this matter to the bottom, I should like to 
ear Crutchley tell all he knows on his oath.’’ 
_ “Tf you think there is a reasonable chance of establishing my 
illegitimacy, by proving a previous marriage, Orutchley can be 
called as a witness in a court of law.” 
“Good Heavens, my dear Edmund, what a mess that would make! 
If you authorised him to reveal all he knew in private that would be 
enough. He might be able to disprove the whole thing. He would 
certainly be able to prove or disprove the identity of this man who 
‘ represents himself as Macfarlane, and that of woman, both of 
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whom Lord Gaveloch suspects Julia De Vergund of having vam 

up to match the story she got from my daughter Lucy. ae a 
ho absconded when you challenged him to come with you to see 
me. That looks bad. Well, the reasonable thing, if you want to 
have the affair cleared up, is to get at Crutchley and have on oath 
what evidence he could give in a court of law out of him rivately. 
To confront these Macfarlanes with him, if they are ahs found, 


and take a good legal opinion as to what my chance is worth. If | 


it be worth nothing, there is an end of the matter; but even if 
it were worth everything it would be a very unneighbourly and 
uncousinly act in me to try to oust you by legal process. It would 
bo much better to make a private arrangement, 
married yet, and possibly ’’ a : 

‘Possibly, may, very probably, I never may; but I could enter 
into no bargain of that kind. If you have a chance of proving your 
right, we shall have to fight it out and settle it for good. I have 
offered my hand, and it has been accepted. The thing must be settled 
at once. Can you come up to town with us and find this Cratchley ? 
I don’t understand how the family should have lost sight of him, 
Let me see. When I was six or seven years old, soon after my 
father’s death, a man with a bald forehead and shaggy black eye- 
brows—was that Orutchley ? but he never came to Thorskelf again.” 

“Tt sounds like him; and there was a reason for his not coming 
again. About half a year after your father’s death he wanted to 
marry Lady Matilda; and she was very much disgusted, and so was 
your grandfather. How long can you give me? e twelve o’ clock 
train?’ 

‘Eleven five now. We can do the seven miles in five-and-thirty 
minutes. A quarter of an hour to get your things, and be off. In 
the mean time I will write a telegram to send on from Bradbleak, 
that my attorney may be finding out while we are on our way where 
Crutchley is and meet us at the station.’’ 

When they reached town, about half past four o'clock, a young 
gentleman from Edmund Strensal’s man of business, in Lincoln’ s- 
inn-fields, was waiting on the platform with a note, informing him 
that Mr. Orutchley was down at Torquay, suffering from a severe 
attack of asthma. Old Ralph, who had been hurried off his legs by 
the flurry of his sudden journey and the excitement of the errand on 
which he had started at a moment’s notice, could not travel further 
till the morrow. Edmund made an appointment to see him at his 
hotel at ten that evening. 

ee and away rattled the hansom out of the 
station. 

When the cab pulled up near the door of all doors in Grosvenor- 
square, Lady Melmerby's carriage was stopping the way. ‘‘ Lady 
Helen was at home—her cold was better; her Ladyship was down- 
stairs to-day for the first time—Lady Melmerby had come to sit with 
her while Lady Bexteyrmont went out for a drive; his Lordship 
was much indisposed with gout—the medical man was in attendance 
on his Lordship in his ‘oom.’’ The butler, as he preceded Mr, 
Strensal up stairs, was divided between wondering whether Lady 
Helen would faint on his announcement, and sy wigan the for- 
tunate visitor for not looking happy enough for the auspicious occa- 
sion. Mr. Strensal’s position with Helen was not unknown to the 
household, and his protracted non-appearance had been a source of 
intense and agonising disquietude to the lady’s-maids and house- 
keeper, whocould not be expected to refrain from consulting that 
august sage—the butler—on the solution of this untoward pheno- 
menon, (To be continued.) 


Literature. 
—— 
(nuwens of Song: Being Memoirs of the most Celebrated Female 
Vocalists, kc. By ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON, Two volumes. 
Smith, Elder, Poe § Co. 
This book is about as thoroughly ladylike as any book or thing could 


possibly be, Itis written by a lady, is about ladies, and is evidently 
designed for ladies. It deals but little with men, although an 


occasional mention of Mozart or Rubini oan scarcely be avoided, and | 


rofesses to give only that half of the history of singing which has 
Toon enacted by the female sex; therefore, it seems natural enough 
to call it ‘a lady’s book’’—a phrase not always considered compli- 
mentary, any more than is that other phrase, ‘‘a man’s book.’’ 
But yet, being about women, it might more properly belong to 
men, as the worshippers of Piccolomini, Bosio, or Oruvelli; whilst 
British wives and sisters aro allowed to have their own way as 
admirers and partisans of that duck of a Mario or little love of a 
Giuglini. But the matter 1s unimportant. In England music is 
a thing of such universal favour that there is little chance of a book 
upon so attractive a subject not meeting attention. ‘Queens of 


Song’’ professes to give biographies of ‘‘ some of the most celebrated | 


female vocalists who have appeared on the lyric stage from the 
earliest days of opera up to the present time.’’ This object appears 
to have been well accomplished, and it would be difficult to 
mention any one distinguished name which has been omitted. On 
the contrary, the list contains many names, even of Englishwomen, 
which will be in no way familiar to the general reader. Very often 
one memoir is sufficient to contain all that is known concerning 
many geniuses, who revolve round the great central light, and 
assist at a general effect, whilst they cannot hope to get up a 
lustrous magnificence on their own account. These two large and 
handsome volumes commence with the rivalries of Katherine Tofts 
and Margarita de L’Epine, which convulsed society some hundred 
and fifty years since. Then come the historical names of Anastasia 
Robinson and Lavinia Fenton, with the happy sequels bestowed 
upon them by the Earl of Peterborough and the Duke of Bolton. 
Sophie Arnould is an interesting French chapter; and such memoirs 
as those of Grassini and Catalani have that peculiar charm which 
always hangs around that which borders upon the reality of our 


own times. But the second volume will be found of more general 
interest, every e being full of pleasant reminiscences, from 
Giuditta Pasta to Teresa Tistjens. Of the famous careers of these 


some twenty queens of song we need scarcely remind the reader. It 
is not easy to forget the long career of Mdme. Pasta, whose Medea 
was terrible even so late as the year 1850, when she last appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mies Paton underwent a strange, event- 
ful history; and not less so Sontag and Malibran ; whilst Bosio and 
Catherine Hayes follow as more examples of splendid careers being 
cut short by premature death. The stories of Grisi, Alboni, Jenny 
Lind, Piccolomini, and Louisa Pyne are brighter pictures. — 

It could scarcely be expected that Miss Clayton’s memoirs should 
be polished and vigorous specimens of biography. very name is 
necessarily bound to be the subject of laudation, and, consequently, 
every page teems with the record of triumphs. And, again, as 
singers can leave behind them nothing tangible as other artists can, 
everything has to be taken from contemporary accounts. Therefore, 
every chapter teems with passages from ‘one writer,’’ “ one critic,’’ 
until the impression is created that the book is no more than a large 
compilation, To a certain extent that is the case; but, as has been 
shown, it is unavoidable. But Miss Clayton has fallen into many 
inaccuracies, in themselves unimportant perhaps, but which go far 
to verify suspicions of bookmaking. However, the memoirs have 
interest, and in many respects are highly curious. Upon the whole, 
it is difficult to think of female i as the most immaculate set 
of people in the world; although the ‘‘ Queens of Song ”” have their 
various peccadilloes carefully whitewashed here. But in general 
they have many excellent points, prominent among them being un- 
bounded charity, so far as money-giving goes; although it ~_ be 
easily argued that the rapid and enormous fortunes made preclude 
the idea of charity in the more serious sense. Six fine steel en- 
gravings, portraits, decorate these two volumes. 

TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
The Ionian Islands in the year 1863, By Professor D,ANsTED, M.A., 
F.R.S., &e., &c. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Travels in Mexico, South America, §c., §c. By G. T. VieNe, Esq., 

Author of Travels in Cashmere,” &c. 2 vols. W.H. Allen and Oo. 
The firat of these books is readable as well as informing; but it 
contains no matter that we can well extract, and offers no topics for 


You have not | 
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such casual criticism as that of these columns, 


it. If anybody wants to know all about ‘the Septinsular Republic | 
of Tonia in 1863,’’ let him get Mr. Ansted’s work and read it. 

With ‘Travels in Mexico’? we are a little puzzled. Mr. Vigne | 
having died while the book was in course of printing, the preface is 
by the publishers, who tell us that Mr. Vigne had, in the first 
instance, no intention of printing his notes; and that, though the 
| reader may find something ‘‘ wanting in artistical or rhetorical 
| embellishment,’’ he will be repaid by the author's “remarkable 
freshnoss of feeling, his unaffected style, and conscientious truth- 
fulness.’’ Messrs. Allen and Co. proceed to say that “itis possible 
that the composition may not always defy rigid criticism, as it was 
less anxiously polished, less elaborately worked up for effect than ”’ 
other books of travel. 

Now, all this reads like a very bad joke. In the first place, | 
‘‘rigid criticism’? does not demand that a book of travel should be | 
‘“‘anxiously polished,’ or ‘‘elaborately worked up for effect ;’’ 
though we are permitted to gather from this proface that publishers 
imagine that is what ‘‘rigid criticism’’ dovs look for. We beg to 
inform them and all other publishers whom it may concern it 
they delude themselves in this matter. This ‘ polish,’’ this 
“ working-up,”’ is what publishers in general want, and what the 
public and the critics do not want. If Mr. Vigne’s bock had the 
other qualities for which the preface vouches, along with a little 
combining and co-ordinating faculty, we would gladly excuse want 
of literary finish. But, knowing something of the regions through 
which Mr. Vigne’s travels extended in South America, we must say 


we can’t see anything in him as a traveller. In many places we are 
quite unable to make out his meaning. It is not that his writing 
wants ‘polish,’ or ‘‘finish,’’ or ‘‘working up;’’ itis, that it is | 
unintelligible. What, in the name of English, are we to make out 
of pages 172, ct srq., in vol. i.’ What are we to suppose was the 
intention of the author in putting down that he heard the Rev. 
Ward Beecher declare that he never saw a picture of the Agony in 
the Garden which satisfied him? There must surely have been 


platitude! Or is it imagined that such a remark could have been 
‘* worked up”’ by the author into something better if he had revised 
the sheets in their passage through the press ’ 

By mere accident, the book does contain a few pages that are 
interesting. They consist, however, of a quotation—from the North 
Ainerican Review of July, 1831—and the English reader will be 
amused to find that every single prognostication of the writer of the 
article on political progress from which the quotation is made 
has been ialsified by events. Here is a prophecy for you:— 
‘‘Those States are in danger of the greatest changes which 
are organised on a mixed principle(!). The two simplest 
Governments are greatly the safest and least likely to be affected 
by the convulsions of the times—Russia and the United States (!). 
On the other hand, we consider the state of England as highly 
critical.’’ And, in that vein, our American friend (writing in 1831) 
goes on to anticipate that England will become a republic in a short 
time, and to urge that it is the function of America to “show to 
the world that blood is not the natural cement of liberal insti- 
tutions; that the arts of society flourish under their influence; and 
that man is not the worst enemy of his neighbour or himself.’’ 

No one can read these lines to-day without lifting up his eye- 
brows in amazement. But, let no one be so illogical as to blame 
Republicanism for the American war; and let no one forget that we 
—taplend—bave been guilty ourselves in the matter of slavery. 


LITERATURE UNDER AGE, 
Lottie Lonsdale ; ov, the Chain and its Links, By Emma JANE 
Worszoisr. Virtue Brothers and Co. 

Stanton Grange; or, at a Private Tutor's. By the Rev. J. ©. 
ArKInson. Llustrated by F. W. Keyl. Sampson Low and Oo. 
Stories and Tales. By H. C. ANDERSEN; translated by H. W. 
Dulcken. Eighty Illustrations by A. W. Bayes, Routledge and Co. 
The Black Panther ; ov, a Boy's Adventures amongst the Redskins. 
By Sir C. F. Lascentes Wraxatt, Bart. illustrated by Louis 

Huard. Sampson Low and Co. 

Tales of Many Lands, By M. Fraser Tytirr, Ilustrated. Virtue 
Brothers and Co. 

Luke Ashleigh ; or, School Life in Holland. By Au¥rep ELWwEs. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. Griffith and Farran. 

The Rector’s Daughter : ® Tale for the Young. By Ann Bowman, 
Illustrated. Routledge and Co. 

Every Boy's Annual, Edited by Epmunpn RovutLepGn. 
Illustrations. Routledge and Co. 

George Stanley ; or, Life in the Woods. Edited by Joun C. Grrkrx. 

| Illustrated. Routledge and Co. 

Adventures of Rob Roy. By James Grant, Esq. 
Routledge and Co. 

William Allair ; or, Running Away to Sa, By Mrs, Henry Woop. 
Griffith and Farran. 

| Marian and Her Pupils: a Tale for Girls, By Cuarvorre 
LankeEsTER. Illustrated. Routledge and Co. 

The Happy Home ; or, The Children at the Red House, By 
Henrierta Lusurcton. Illustrated. Griffith and Farran. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. Mustrated. Griffith 
and Farran. 

Little Blue Hood. By THomas Mituer. 8. Low, Son, and Co. 
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Mynrttx. Routledge and Co. 
Learning better than House and Land. 
Revised Edition. Routledge and Oo. 

The Child's Picture Scrap-Book, Routledge and Co. 
British Soldiers, Sailors, and Volunteers. Three Separate Parts. 
Routledge and Co. 


One of the most powerful signs of Christmas has already set in 
‘< with its accustomed severity.’’ Already the table groans, fully 
as much as table ever did groan, beneath the weight of new bright 
red-sided and gold-backed books for younger readers—the ages of 
eight to eighteen being especially honoured by the publishers 
who addict themselves to this juvenile ware. On Boxing Night 
every right-minded person, from pit to gallery, is reminded by the 
faithful Clown of the family which was so large that there were not 
measles enough to go all round. Reversing this piece of domestic 
antique, it would be easy enough to imagine that there are more 
literary presents than can go round all the children, unless extra 
good-natured people should eat at least two Christmas dinners, and 
remember to give at least two Christmas-boxes in return. Some of 
the new books are just as pleasing as those of last season and the 
season and seasons before that—probably because they scarcely differ 
from the former successful favourites. . . 

“Lottie Lonsdale” is a very pretty tale for girls; but boys will 
think it scarcely half wicked enough. The heroine is a thoroughly 
good young girl, simple and innocent, and contrasting favourably 
with her wealthy cousin in high life, Miss Bouverie. t Miss 
Bouverie works the milliners and dressmakers to death, and is 
astonished that anybody can pity them, Lottie relieves their dis- 
tresses and enlists the sympathies of good young missionaries in 
their behalf. She effects much good in this way, and is rewarded 
with the love and the hand of an angel on earth, Mr. Heathcote ; 
whilst her haughty cousin marries a fine Baronet, and is no more 
really happy than any fashionable people are ever supposed to be 
by those who know all about it, especially when they happen to be 
Sunday-school teachers. 

Mr. Atkinson’s ‘Stanton Grange” is a thoroughly good, sound 
boy’s book. Under the care of a private tutor, the pupils nover 
appear to read one line, but spend all their time in shooting, fishing, 
boating, boat-building, and kindred sports and amusements. Their 
adventures by flood and field are terrible ; but no one is killed, and 
the book pasees over pleasantly enough—teaching much good mores 
in a pleasant fashion, and natural history in natural manner, as 
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1 0 It is a very good | the whole is illustrated with eighty cuts, some fanciful as Andersen 
account of the Ionian Islands, and that is all that need be said of | himself, others singularly prosaic and literal. 


However some other books may deal in tameness, Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall is determined to make atonement in harrowing interest in 
his ‘‘ Black Panther.’? The proprietor of a farm in the Vale of the 
White Horse is shamefully turned out after his family have held for 
a century. He emigrates with his wife and children, taking also 
his nephew, a kind of dependent, named Walter Arden, some four- 
teen years of age. Walter is described as the perfection of every- 


_ thing manly and chivalrous; and, in fact, with the assistance of a 


clever negro, he does everything for the new Texan immigrants. He 
is the best shot ever known, and is always killing something, or 
being nearly killed by something. Then there is a stampede of 
butfaloes, and another of wild horses, and an inundation. After thata 
rairie on fire, with a preliminary stampede of thousands of savage 
ts, all cf whom go over Walter, and, after them, the fire, as 
Walter, covered in a raw hide, lies down in a bit of aswamp. An 
adventure with Delaware Indians proves equally fortunate, and 
explains the title, The negro Daniel is the Black Panther, having 
been so named by the Delawares, with whom he had lived many 
—. A more exciting book than this could scarcely be found. 
h illustration is on the verge of a horrible death. 

‘Tales of Many Lands,’ by M. Fraser Tytler, are well-written 
stories of peaceful or warlike adventure, mixed with much teaching 
bordering on history. ‘‘The Young Chief’’ is infinitely superior to 
the mass of young — reading; but the addresses to the children 
are not enlivening, and all the tales are tinged with a sadness which 
leaves an unpleasant effect. Here are more pictures, of just average 
merit for the style of work. 

Mr. Elwes adds ‘ Luke Ashleigh’’ to a list of graceful writings. 
The scene is laid in Holland, some years ago, at a model school, 
where four-and-twenty manly boys compete in all the athletic 
customs of the country, and seem to have but little to do with the 


| schoolroom. Stories of fighting in the snow, fighting on stilts, 


skating, and gentler sports, occupy much of the volume, and will 


| be found very fresh for this class of literature. Mingled with it is 


some profoundly occult motive for making a memorandum of such a | 


| 
| 


an episode of an English tutor, who has sacrificed his own fortune 
to pay his father’s debts; but, of course, he is ultimately rewarded 
by a good consular appointment; and he is supposed to obtain a 
Sg lady’s hand in exchange for one previously closed against 
im. Much of this story is far too sentimental and weak for boys 
or men; but the chief business of the book will do good service. 
M. Du Maurier’s illustrations are brilliantly lifelike and grotesque. 

“ The Rector’s Daughter’’ is @ strange mingling of classes and 
characters, who meet together and make up a curious plot. There 
are Lords, Baronots, Rectors, Doctors, and common people, who, in 
the end, marry indiscriminately, and always for love, which some- 
times happens to be accompanied by money. People die violentl 
in order to let fortunes change hands; and, when they have chaaged, 
they always prove to be mortgaged tosomebody else. But the right 
people come together in the end. The hearty people and the angels 
are all rewarded, and the reckless and improvident are frozen in the 
snow, or make fatal acquaintance with d/irivm tremens. Such 
matters are too wildly improbable to give good lessons; but still 
the book has interest. 

Mr. Routledge’s ‘‘ Every Boy’s Annual’’ will be eagerly welcomed 
by those who do not seek its attractions in monthly magazine fashion. 
The contents of the present volume are alike varied, interesting, and 
amusing, Amongst the continued writings will be found ‘The 


| Adventures of Rob Roy,” one of Mr. Grant's series of stories, and 


written in his best style. Mr. Stirling Coyne’s long dramatic 
experience makes him good authority on the fortunes of ‘ Sam 
Spangles, Harlequin;" whilst the Rev. Mr. Wood is equally at 
home in some papers on ‘‘ Domestic Pets.” Articles on Chemistry, 
Skating, Out-of-Door Sports ; History, by Mr. J. G. Edgar ; and Comic 
Oriental Tales by Mr. C. 8. Cheltnam, follow in abundance, 
together with a long series of tales and sketches, all profusely 
illustrated. 

‘George Stanley” gives some good accounts of a family settled 
in the backwoods of Canada. ‘The scene is a relief from that 
Australia which has been so over-written of late; but yet, upon the 
whole, the adventures of emigrants, with breathless escapes, and 
gallant young boys, cruel Indians, fiery horses, and happy endings, 
are stretching out into too long a chain. But this isa good volume 
of its kind, and reads truthfully, except at page 86, where the 
reader is gravely informed that some time ago the cobra di capello, 
at the Zoological Gardens ‘swallowed a great railway rug.’’ 
Perhaps Mr. Geikie means the boa-constrictor—the cobra is smaller 
than an ordinary eel. 

Following in the track of history and the great Sir Walter, comes 


| Mr. James Grant with ‘‘The Adventures of Rob Roy.” Something 


Illustrated. | 


like the story is already weli known, but present-day youth will be 
glad te go over it in the present version. It is full of excitin, 
scenes, deeds of daring—sometimes fabulous, possibly—and all told 
in a style which has gained many honours for the author. The 
engravings are far superior to the usual art effects of boys’ books. 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of ‘Kast Lynn,’’ of course writes 
well; but the subject of ‘ William Allair’”’ will scarcely bo admired. 
Whilst showing, god enough, the impropriety of “running 
away to sea,’’ the English naval and mercantile marine are treated 
very harshly. Indeed, all boys are strongly recommended never to 


| think of the sea, whether they run away to it or go with their 
| parents’ consent. The hero, of course, does run away, and ancther 


Aunt Maddy’s Diamonds : a Tale for Little Girls, By Mrs. HARRIET | 


compensation for the less solid matter. Mr. Keyl’s engravings are 
full of animation. ey. | 
‘A volume of ‘Stories and Tales” by Hans Christian Andersen 
| needs no more introduction here than its own name can supply. 
Some few of the tales in the present collection are 


youngster enlists for a soldier. They suffer terribly for some few 
years and die miserably in an Indian hospital. But, as many others, 
especially in our Sikh war, suffered miserably and perished in hos- 
pitals, the intended moral is scarcely made out. 

Young ladies have every chance of reading about themselves in 
“ Marian and her Pupils.’ It is all about girls, and the very 
existence of boys seems almost unknown. The story is throughout 
highly decorous, and sometimes gives glimpses of good but dull 
society. It is just suited for Mrs, Trimmer’s pupils—when they 
have finished their education. 

“‘The Happy Home”? will suit very little children, and might be 
read aloud to those not so far advanced in cultivation as to read for 
themselves. The ‘‘ Red House’’ appears to be a very nice place; 
but circumstances, at last, send the family to Malta. In the mean- 
time, the children amuse themselves in all kinds of ways, and are 
fortunate in having pretty stories told to them. 

Of words of one syllable, three letters preferred, aro ‘Tiny 
Stories’’ made up. It will be found useful asa ‘First Reading 
Book.’’ It is clearly printed, and contains some pretty woodcuts. 

The story of ‘ Little Blue Hood,’ who is stolen by a wicked old 
woman, and turned into a spangled street dancer, is very charmingl: 
told by Thomas Miller. The character of the little girl is posed 
ingly pretty, and teaches the goodness of being good under all cir- 
cumstances. ‘* Aunt Maddy’s Diamonds” is less pretentious; but 
made amusing by a naughty mg lady of ten, who is always in 
trouble. There is a girl like Miss Fanny in every household, and 
she would do well to read a sketch of her own amiabilities. 


IMPORTANT GUNNERY EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS.—On Tuesday 
there was an important target trial at Shoeburyness, the target representing 
a portion of Mr. E. J. Reed’s ship Bellerophon that is about to be constructed 
in Chatham Dockyard. Under the conditions of trial, such as they were, the 
target repelled both Armstrong and Whitworth shot and sheil, there being 
no complete penetration of the iron skin and teak backing. Among the 
visitors were his Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia, who roughed 
the trial out in the same fashion as other people, and afterwards partook or 
the scanty and indifferent Admiralty luncheon without the least reserve of 
formality. 

RICH GOLD-DIGGINGS have been discovered in Vancouver Island, within 
ten miles of the city of Victoria. New mines have also been recently found 


quite new; and = in British Columbia. 
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THE LATE CALE. 

Aaarn the storm has raged round our 
coasts and spent its fury far inland, after 
bringing destruction upon the vessels which 
were driving before it at sea or seeking 
shelter in some of our roadsteads. Added to 
the terrible records of calamities on our own 
shores, come the tidings of almost equal dis- 
asters on foreign coasts. 

On the late arrival of some of the home- 
ward-bound vessels in the river, tidings were 
prought of the accidents which had befallen 
those ships which had left the Thames just 
before the sudden and violent storm. 

The Cornelia, outward bound, from Bremen, 
was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. The 
brigantine Belle, Captain Pyne, bound from 
[London for Algoa Bay, was driven from her 
anchors in the Downs by the force of the 
hurricane, and drove athwart a steamer, 
carrying away her foretopmast, and the 
captain, chief mate, and three men are miss- 
ing. The second mate, one lady passenger, 
one seaman, and two boys were only left on 
board when the brigantine was fortunately 

icked up by the Napoleon steam-tug and a 
ugger called the Buffalo, of Broadstairs, 
which remained by her until the gale 
moderated, and succeeded in towing the 
disabled vessel into Ramsgate. A large 
Calcutta ship, known as the Maxwell, to 
escape being wrecked on the Goodwin, cut 
away her masts and so averted her destruc- 
tion. She was insured fer upwards of 
£50,000. A large fleet of vessels have sus- 
tained damage by loss of chains and spars ; 
several have got into Ramsgate, Dover, and 
adjacent places. 

The various mail-steamers between South- 
ampton, Havre, and the Channel Islands 
have besn more or less retarded by the violent 
weather. The South-Western Company’s 
fine new steamer Normandy, which was due 
at Southampton from Jersey and Guernsey 
early on Wednesday evening, did not arrive 
till Soe eight and nine o'clock on Thurs- 
day night. She behaved admirably in this 
heavy weather, and on her arrival in dock 
the passengers presented Captain Harvey 
with an address of thanks for ‘‘ the sterling 
qualities of a British sailor displayed on this, 
one of the most terrific passages ever known 
between Jersey [and Southampton.’’ During 
the voyage several large ships were passed, 
some lying to and others running under bare 
poles, and some were noticed with their top- 


masts gone, 

At Lowestoft the steamer Norfolk, Oaptain 
Bolland, from Rotterdam for Harwich, with 
cattle, &c., in the service of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, was forced into 
the harbour, having been blown to leeward 
of her port. She came in in want of fuel 
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and with twenty-five sheep, four calves, and 
one cow dead. The steamer, which expe- 
rienced very heavy weather, is discharging 
her cargo. The brig Herald, of Whitby, 
Captain Shaw, from London for Hartlepool, 
in ballast, drove on the Mouse Sand about 
five p.m: on Thursday, and commenced filling 
with water. The crew remained with her 
until ninep.m., when, as the vessel had 
nearly filled, they took to their boat, and 
were picked up about midnight by the 
schooner Pilot, of Goole, which brought them 
into the Lowestoft Roads. 

At Chatham the wind blew with great 
violence from the weatward and northward 
up till nearly twelve o'clock on Thuraday 
night, when it fell, and the night became 
fine and olear. The mercury rose rapidly 
until it reached 31:95 deg. In the harbour 
all the vessels rode out the gale in safety with 
their topgallantmasts struck and their yards 
pointed well to the wind. While the storm 
raged the waves were washed completely over 
the caissons at the entrance of the docks, 
causing considerable inconvenience to those 
working on board the ships under repair. 
Fears were entertained that the roofs over 
some of the building-slips would be destroyed, 
but, beyond some broken glass, they escaped 
uninjured. The force of the wind when the 
sr waa at its height was 20ib. to the square 


It was at Holyhead that the storm seoms to 
have been most violent, if there can be 
degrees in anything soterrible. Tho Elizabeth, 
from Liverpool bound to Halifax, was driven 
from her anchorage and foundered in the bay, 
the captain, the mate, and four men saving 
themselves by clinging to the broken timbers. 
The Hibernia, bound to Dublin, was driven 
on to the rocks; and the crew of the 
Westbourne, for Honduras, were drowned 
after they had taken to the hoat. Amongst 
a great number of accidents and many wrecks, 
the fate of the Harmony, a little vessel from 
Ayr, was the most remarkable. She passed 
close to the end of the Great Eastern jetty, 
from which the mail-steamers take their de- 
parture, and in a moment four of the crew 
gave a leap for life and reached the jetty. 
One boy only remained on board, About two 
o'clock the next morning Constables Toohill 
and Hughes, of the Anglesey police, were 
sent by the inspector along the shore to seo 
whether any persons might be in want of 
ascistanoo They heard the poor boy on board 
the Harmony hallooing for help. By means 
ofa rope they pulled him ashore through a 
tremendous surf, and in about fifteen minutes 
afterwards the ship broke in a thousand 


pieces. 
At Plymouth, on Saturday, a whole fleet 
of merchant-vessels, including a large num- 
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ber of foreigners, sought shelter in the Sound, and most of them had 
suffered serious damage; and fresh disasters are continually be- 
coming known as having happened to ships along our most dangerous 
coasts. Nothing but the heroism and unflinching efforts of our life- 
boat crews and those brave fellows who are always ready to face 
danger in order to save human life, could have kept the terrible list 
of the drowned at as lowa number as appears at present. Amongst 
the most glorious of the efforts which have ever been made to carry 
help to the despairing will stand those of the Ramsgate life-boat and 
the steam-tug Aid in saving the passengers and crew of the Fusilier, 
which was driven on to the Girdler Sound, and the Demerara, that 
lay hopelessly on the Shingles. For sixteen hours, cin a night as 
black as pitch, were these gallant fellows fighting with the sea for 
the lives of the men, women, and children whom they ultimately 
rescued and took ashore in triumph. 

The Fusilier was a passenger-vessel ; and, although she burnt tar 
barrels as signals, it was hard work either to see her or to get along- 
side ; but the feat was accomplished at last, and the women and 
children, lowered by buntlines, were received in safety by those who 
had fought their way so bravely to the rescue. 

After the Fusilier it was time to look to the Demerara, of whose 

peril on the Shingles the Ramsgate heroes heard by signal almost 
immediately after they had transferred their living cargo to the 
tug. Wet, weary, and beaten by the raging storm, they deter- 
mined to save her, too, and with that will which the British sailor 
knows how to set against danger, and difficulty, and death itself, 
reached her to find the crew of eighteen men and the Trinity pilot 
clinging to the rigging. as, indeed, they had been for ten hours of 
that fearful night. 1 of them were got off, and that glorious 
little tug, ‘‘well named the Aid,’’ carried into Ramsgate Harbour 
her freight of a hundred and twenty souls. 
‘= Would that the reports from abroad were no more terrible than 
this. Even as we write it is known that a telegram has been 
received from Nieu Dieppe, on the coast of Holland, commu- 
nicating the terrible intelligence that an emigrant-ship had 
been wrecked, and nearly 400 persons drowned, during the 
recent gales. The ill-fated ship was the Wilhelmsborg, Captain 
Kross commander, built in 1853, and upwards of 1200 tons 
burden. She left Hamburg in the early part of last week 
for Australia, and is reported to have had about 400 German 
emigrants on board. She had also a cargo of general mer- 
chandise. It would seem that she had scarcely cleared the Elbe 
before the awful gale of Thursday was encountered, and, the wind 
blowing direct upon the land, the ship was unable to get an offing 
clear of the long line of low shoals which abound on this part of the 
coast. She was brought up at her anchor, but the furious gale and 
the heavy waves from the North Sea no doubt quite overwhelmed 
the vessel, and she was driven on the Schelling Bank, a dangerous 
shoal near the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, where she speedily began 
to break up. vf four hundred persons on board, only forty-four 
are reported to have been saved. Probably no portion of the coast 
of the north of Europe suffered so much from the tremendous effects 
of the late storm as this line of coast. Upwards of 100 coasting- 
vessels are enumerated as having been wrecked or stranded, and many 
of the crews were drowned. Several were bound to England. 

In France, too, the casualties have been very serious, and, indeed, 
some part of the French coast is so dangerous that a wreck frequently 
means utter destruction of ship and crew, with little hope of either 
being saved. Our Engraving will give the reader some idea of the 
effect which must be produced by sucha gale as that which has 
lately visited us, when it thunders against that high coast of Yport, 
agar Fécamp, on the Harflour coast. Amongst the disasters at this 
place was the loss of the schooner Gabrielle, which had made the 
voyage from England, and was wrecked at the entrance of the 
harbour, where three out of its six men perished. 

At Brest the roof erected over the Bretagne line-of-battle shi 
was blown away, and the vessels in the port found it most diflicult 
to keep fast at their moorings. 

At Havrea large number of vessels in the different docks were 
driven from their moorings and impelled against each other. The 
schooner Reine des Cieux had her stern stove in, the English steamer 
Countess of Lonsdale was driven with such force against the jetty 
as to displace several of the large blocks of stone of which it is con- 
structed, and the Colibri, Finisterre, Eure, Enfant de France, 
and Surate were more or less seriously damaged. A Norwegian ship 
which had been driven ashore was broken up by the fury of the 
waves, and the coast strowed with wreck. Several persons were 
blown down by the wind—ono man, a labourer, breaking his arm in 
falling. It was found necessary to close a number of shops in the 
town to preserve the windows, and several trees on the Boulevard 
were torn up by their roots. But the most distressing result of the 
storm, as it affected the French coast, took place at Cherbourg. In 
the morning of Wednesday week, the Argus, a merchant- vessel be- 
longing to Granville, went on shore on the north- westerly point of 
the [le Pelée. On hearing of the accident, the commandant of the 
iron-clad frigate Couronne sent a boat with eighteen men, under the 
command of Lieutenant De Besplas, to the assistance of the stranded 
vessel, and after some hours’ strenuous exertions they succeeded in 

tting her off. Unfortunately, in towing her away, the ropes 
froke and the boat was swamped, and all on board, with the excep- 
tion of two men who were left on the vessel in tow, perished. The 
Argus was afterwards driven on shore a second time, and went to 
pieces, All on board, with the exception of the Captain, were saved. 


THE CRADLE: 

Tue picture from which our Engraving is taken is the work of 
M. Palliere, a native of Rio Janeiro, and formerly a pupil of M. 
Picot. Amidst the picturesque life in Spanish America, the artist 
has but faithfully to reproduce ordinary scenes to insure a picture 
full of colour and effect. Even this humble interior—the almost 
bare hut, the mandolin hanging on the wall, the rude frame in 
which the sleeping child is suspended from the ceiling, the once- 

audy shawl used as an extempore canopy—all give an opportunity 
or the careful handling and picturesque treatment which is M. 
Palliere’s forte. 

This interior is that of the ‘‘rancho,’’ the settlement of the small 
farmer or ‘‘ vaquero’’ (cattle herd). Its form is that of an ordinary 
house, with gables and sloping roof, but its walls are peculiar. 
They are constructed of gigantic bamboo canes, and these are laced 
together by cords of the ‘pita’’ aloe; but the interstices are left 
open so as freely to admit the breeze. Coolness, not warmth, is the 
object of these buildings. The roof is a thatch of palm-leaves, and, 
with far-impending eaves, casts off the heavy rain of the tropics. 

There is but little furniture within. There is no table; there are 
few chairs, and these of raw hide nailed upon a rude frame. There 
are bedsteads of bamboo; the universal tortilla-stone for kneadin: 
the flat, thin, cakes which serve as bread; mats of palm-leaf, 
baskets of the same material; a small altar like fireplace in the 
middle of the floor; a bandola, hanging by the wall; a saddle of 
stamped leather, profusely ornamented with silver nails and plates ; 
a hair bridle, with huge mameluke bit; an escossette and sword, or 
*‘machette ;’’ a number of gaudily-painted bowls, dishes, and cups, 
but neither knife, fork, nor spoon—such are the movables of a 
“‘rancho”’ in the “tierra caliente.”’ 

You may see the ranchero by the door, or attending to his small, 
wiry and spirited horse outside, The man himself is either of 
Spanish blood or a “‘mestizo,’’ His costume has already been 
described in our columns, 

His wife may be seen moving about the rancho, or upon her knees 
before the ‘‘metate,’’ or stone, kneading tortillas, and besmearing 
them with red capsicum. She generally wears a petticoat of a 
flaming bright colour, very short, and showing her well-turned but 
stockingless ancles and small slippered feet. Her arms, neck, and 
shoulders are partly concealed 7 the bluish-grey scarf or ‘* sebozo’’ 
that hangs loosely from her head. 


THE CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY STATION. 
Tuts important station, of the interior of which we this week give 
an Engraving, is now very near completion. Our Illustration is 
taken from a point looking direct towards the back of the hotel upon 
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which the station abuts, and from which there will be ingress and 
egress to and from the Strand. Seven lines of rail are 
included within the breadth of the span of the arch form- 
ing the station, The total length of covered way is 508 ft., 
the breadth from wall to wall 168ft., and the entire height 100 ft. 
from the level of the railway, the side walls being 42 ft. in height. 
The whole length of these walls is divided into eleven or twelve 
bays, from the pins of which spring the principal arches, and be- 
tween which are two lighter ones. The weight of the principals is 
two tons. The whole span is filled in with rolled glass, banded 
with zinc, Mr. Hawkshaw, the engineer, seems to have made his 
design as light as possible, consistently with strength, and the 
colouring, being of brown relieved with gold, has a pleasing effect. 


The temporary wooden erections for Custom-house Lage aagre are 

oh hae rather unsightly, as well as the covering to the ticket 
tform. 

. Messrs. Cochrane and Oo. are the contractors for all the metal-work 

of the station, as well as all the bridges along the line ; and, as far 

as wo can judge, they have performed their part with much ability, 


CONCERTS. 


Mopmr. ARABELLA Gopparp was again the chief attraction at 
the last Monday Popular Concert. On this occasion she chose 
Weber's sonata in C major—the earliest and the most popular of 
the four which fell from the pen of the gifted author of *‘ Der 
Freisohiitz.’’ Immense as was Weber’s popularity during his short 
lifetime, his extraordi genius is not even yet rated at its due 
value. He laboured under the disadvantage of an incomplete 
musical education; but very few of the greatest men in the world’s 
history have been more iecatounly endowed with the Divine 
afflatus. Weber's genius was essentially dramatic; but the 
lovely melodies, enriched by harmony no less lovely, that 
fascinate us in every one of his operatic works, charm us almost 

ually in his comparatively rare compositions for the chamber. 
Webor seems, indeed, to exert a peculiar spell over all the rs 
of his genius, and the spell is more powerful when it is wrought 
through the medium of Mdme. Arabella Goddard’s lissom fingers. 
In mechanical dexterity this highly-gifted lady has long be 
without a peer among living pianists, and to this executive perfection 
she has of late years been gradually adding increased musical senti- 
ment and matured musical intelligence. These qualities combine to 

lace her in the very first rank of solo performers, and they could not 
ve been displayed to better advantage than in Weber’s captivating 
work. The oe allegro was taken with a deliberate steadiness 
which invested the movement with unaccustomed impressiveness and 
force; a deliciously reposeful charm pervaded the andante, the 
“dying fall”? of which was modulated by the most delicate 
gradations of sound; the aeriel grace of the scherzo was rendered 
with a delicacy no less exquisite ; and, if we venture to call in 
question the expediency of taking the final moto perpetuo at so great 
a speed, we are bound to express our admiration of the ease with 
which the great difficulties of the movement were surmounted. So 
splendid a performance we have of late years heard from no pianist 
but Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 

The lady also led Hummel’s favourite septet in D minor, the 
flute being assigned to Mr. Rockstro; the oboe to Mr. Barret, most 
faultless of oboists; the horn to Mr. 0. Harper, who played the 
trying, sustained solo passages in the scherzo with capital effect ; 
the viola to Mr. Webb, the double bass to Mr. Severn, and the 
violoncello to Mr. Paque, the experienced substitute for Signor 
Piatti, whose speedy return from the Continent is anxiously hoped 
for by all lovers of music. The concert was opened by Beethoven’s 

uartet in A from the first set, and brought to a close with one by 
the ever-genial Haydn. If the last piece in the programme must 
bea string quartet, Haydn is certainly the composer from whose large 
repertory it should be selected; but we much doubt the expediency 
of introducing a composition of this nature so late in the evening. 
Surely, a better place for a quartet would be at the beginning of 
the second part, and if it were relegated to this position the concert 
might be wound up with a duet sonata, Last Monday's concert 
was 4 trifle too long—a rare fault at these entertainments—for, in 
addition to the instrumental pieces we have named, M. Lotto intro- 
duced a morceau de concert of his own composition, which, being an 
allegro, and already fitted with orchestral accompaniments, ‘‘needs,” 
as the programme states with incontrovertible accuracy, ‘but a 
slow movement and finale to be a concert in form,’? We cannot 
plead guilty to any ardent longing for the completion of | 
the work, for the morceau that we heard is particularly barren | 
of originality, It is, however, naturally adapted to display the com- 
— executive proficiency, and he was, of course, highly applauded; | 

ut the pieceshould not have been admitted intoa classical programme. | 
The vocalists announced to appear were Mdme. Rudersdorfi and | 
Mr. Renwick. The lady, however, was incapacitated by an attack of 
ophthalmia, and her place was supplied by Miss Emily Spiller, whose 
sympathetic voice was heard with pleasure in Spohr's ‘* Rose Softly 
Blooming”’ and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ First Violet.’’ On the day of the 
concert, by-the-by, we observed in the Avi/nische Zeitung a critique, | 
set off by the usual German sneers at English taste, on a per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ given a few days ago at Cologne, in 
which Mdme. Rudersdorff sustained the chief soprano part, A day 
or two before that she was singing at the Crystal Palace, so the 
energy of the versatile lady cannot be doubted; but can we be 
surprised at the frequent apologies that are made for vocalists when 
they rush about Europe in such trying weather as this? We are 
bound to add, however, that Mdme. Rudersdorif is very rarely 
absent;from her place, and that ophthalmia is, unhappily for the 
sufferer, but too good a reason for not fulfilling her engagement. 
Mr. Renwick’s songs were Mr. Smart's “‘ Estelle’? and Curselmann’s 
“The sailor draws near land,’’ to both of which his fine baritone 
voice gave good effect. ; 

Jullien, jeune, treads closely in the steps of his father. He opened 
| his first campaign with a miscellaneous programme modelled on 
those of the celebrated ons, and of which the dreadful British 
Army Quadrille was the chief feature; he now, towards the close of 
his short season, renews the interest of the concerts d /a mode de feu 
son péere by one of those classical nights which his father, to his 
credit be it said, originated. Why a programme devoted to the 
works of one musician should be found more attractive than a 
selection of equally good music representing several composers, it is 


difficult to say. Perhaps the custom grew out of an accident. 
The first Mendelssohn night was given very shortly after 
the great man’s death, when the world, just awakened by their 
loss to a full appreciation of his genius, were irresistibly attracted 
by his very name. Tho Mendelssohn nights thus became a great 
success, and were succeeded by Beethoven and Mozart nights, which 
were no less valued by the musical public, But it was the taste 
for good music generally, and not the partiality for the music of one 
particular composer, that made them popular. If the programme 
1s so arranged as to exhibit the gradual development of a cowposer’s 
genius (as was done by Mr. Mellon on one of his Beethoven nights 
last autumn), it has a distinct artistic value; but otherwise there 
is no corresponding gain for the loss of variety and contrast 
incurred by this arrangement. As well might we have a 
Shakespeare night at the Princess’ with three tragedies, a 
John Oxenford night at the Haymarket with seven farces, 
or a Tom Taylor night anywhere with any number of French 
pieces. We cannot but be grateful, however, to M. Jullien for 
the two classical programmes he has given us, both of which 
have been devoted to Mendelssohn. The first programme included 
the Italian symphony, the first three movements of which were 


| most admirably played ; the overture to “Ruy Blas;"’ and, with 
| the single exception of the notturno, all the enchanting inetrumental 
| music to ‘‘The Midsummer Night's Dream.’’ Signor Sivori played 
| the concerto with perfect Italian elegance and faultless taste, thoush 


| without the passion and enthusiasm which Herr Joachim, for | 


| instance, infuses into it. The popular “ First Violet’ was 
sung in English by the talented Mdlle. Volpini, with much more 
expression than we’ were prepared to find in a vocalist who delights 
in feats of agility, and she surprised the audience into an enthu- 


siastic encore. Of the part-songs the less said the better; indeed, 


M, Jullien’s partiality for a chorus is unaccountable, seeing that in 
this respect he is outrivalled by the majority of the London societies, 
On Wednesday the performances were for the benefit of Mdme. 
Jullien, the widow of the late conductor; and on the 2lst a jq/ 
@’ opéra, which, being translated, means, we presume, a mask ball 
is announced to wind up the season. Three days afterwards, by-the. 
by—that is, on Christmas Eve, there is to be, in the same building 
a grand performance of ‘“‘ The Messiah.”’ : 

A new entertainment, by ‘Mr, and Mrs. Galer (late Fanny 
Reeves),’’ to quote the advertisement, poecmnpeeny Ped two operettas, 
for two persons only, was announced to open on Monday night, but 
it has been postponed in consequence of the lady’s indisposition. 

The next grand ~me to be produced at Covent GarDEN is, they 
say, an adaptation, by Mr. Fitzball, of Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” set to music by Mr. Macfarren ; and on Boxing Night, of 
all ill-chosen nights in the year, an original operetta is to precede 
the pantomime. May it be listened to with all the attention it 
deserves ! 

LAW AND CRIME, 

A comic singer, known as Sam Cowell, applied to the Bankru 
Court. His debts were about £900, was admitted that ke 
emoluments had been £40 per week, although recently he had 
received only £12, the balance being retained to satisfy a debt due 
to his employer. The counsel for a judgment creditor pointed out 
that the bankrupt had a large income but had made no pro- 
position to arrange with his oreditors. On the other hand, 
the bankrupt’s counsel suggested that it would only be a 
‘“‘eraceful thing” on the part of the creditors to allow him to 
“retire into privacy.”’ He referred to the appearance of the 
bankrupt, who is well known to his admirers for his skilfulness in 
making up. On this occasion he had prudently discarded the black 
eye and ruby nose with which he was wont to produce his most 
comic effects, and, taking advantage of a swollen cheek, appeared 
with his whole head enveloped in a white bandage, after the 
manner of the professionals termed ‘‘mumpers.’? His counsel 
declared that the bankrupt was a mere wreck, and Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fane declared he would ‘‘ impose no terms on this poor man,”’ 
who is perce discharged to the untrammelled enjoyment of 
his £40 salary weekly. 

The decisions of the Vice-Chancellors of England are, asa rule, 
somewhat above criticism. To these learned gentlemen belongs 
eminently, not the expounding of the law, but the construction of the 
ea, of that equity which, according to an ancient maxim, shal! 
prevail where the laws are silent. It is not frequently that the 
Judgments of our Vice-Chancellors become the subjects of appeal, 
and seldom, indeed, that such appeals are successful. But, whilo 
professing the highest respect for the vice-cancellarial office, 
we hold it by no means incompatible with such a sentiment 
to offer criticism upon what appears to us to be an extra- 
ordinary decision. The case to which we refer is that of 
“‘Defree v. Bedborough,” before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, on the 
4th inst. The circumstances were as follow :—A certain property 
in the Haymarket was put up for sale by order of the Court of 
Chancery, and under certain conditions of sale. The conditions 
provided that, in default on the purchaser’s part of completion by a 
time limited, the premises might be resold, and that the purchaser 
should pay the deficiency, if any, in the price obtained, in addition 
to the costs and expenses of the second sale. There was also tho 
usual provision for a deposit by the highest bidder, but there was 
no proviso for the forfeiture of the deposit in case of non-compliance 
on the purchaser’s part with the conditions of sale. At the sale the 
property was knocked down to Mr. Boucicault, who paid the deposit 
required, amounting to £916. Mr. Boucicault became bankrupt. 

assignees therefore, by act of law, became entitled either to 
complete or to relinquish the contract. This was a position unpro- 
vided for by the conditions of sale. The assignees elected not to 
complete. free, Me the vendors, instead of reselling and 
reimbursing themselves for any loss out of the deposit, applied to 
the Court to declare the entire deposit forfeited, This was opposed 
by the assignees, upon the ground that the conditions provided an 
indemnity against any deficiency upon resale, We cannot venture 
to abridge the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment, as reported in the Times, 
and therefore subjoin it in extenso :— 

The Vice-Chancellor said that the fifteenth condition was not intended 
to apply to the case of a bankruptcy, because in such a case the right toa 
resale arose from other circumstances than those contemplated by that con- 
dition, Where a deposit was exacted by the Court as part of the contract 
entered into by the purchaser, it was done for the benetit of the vender by 
way of security for the performance of the contract ; but where, after the 
payment of the deposit, and before the completion of the contract, the 
purchaser became bankrupt, his rights were transferred to others who were 
at liberty to complete or to abandon the contract. In this case there had 
been a default on the part of the purchaser. Then, how could a person who 
was in default thereby have acquired any right to the money which wa: 
parted with as a security that there should be no default? And*if he could 
not by his default have acquired such a right, how could his assignees do so, 
who might have completed the purchase if they had so chosen? ‘There must 
be a declaration that the deposit was forfeited, 


We conceive this judgment to be a legitimate matter for criticism— 
probably even the basis of a successful appeal. The ordinary 
proviso for forfeiture was omitted from the conditions of sale. It is 
easily to be conceived that a clutching condition, such as this cer- 
tainly is, however usual, might be fairly omitted under a sale by 
direction of a court of equity, and for reasons easily to be supplied. 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s decision gives as much force to the omitted 
clause as its insertion could have done if confirmed by the Court 
upon question arising. Such a question might especially have 
arisen upon the claim of the assignees to their right to forego the 
purchase after a bankruptcy—a circumstance, according to the Vice- 
Chancellor, not contemplated even by the condition under which the 
rights of resale arose. ‘The deposit, according to his Honour, is mado 
for the benefit of the vendor ‘-by way of security.’? He then asks, 
how can a person in default acquire any right to the money parted 
with ‘‘as deposit’? The answer is clear. The depositor acquires 
no right, any more than any other pledger or mortgagor, to the 
property deposited or mortgaged. But he has not purted with his 
original right therein beyond theamount for which it has been pledged. 
Every holder of eecurity, from the mortgagee of a freehold estate to 
the pawnbroker who takes the commonest article in pledge, is regarded 
in equity as trustee for the mortgagor for the actual or realised value 
of the security beyond the amount secured. Put the question the 
other way, and ask how the vendor can acquire any nght to the 
deposit, acknowledged to be made “by way of security ’’ to th. 
balance, after his indemnification against all loss and expenses of re 

sale, and the question would be indeed difficult to answer, specially 
in the absence, which cannot be supposed unintentional under the 
circumstances, of the common proviso for its forfeiture. Without 
the slightest interest in this case, as between the parties, we cannot 
but hope that such a judgment as this will not be suffered to remain 
48 @ settlement of a question of such high legal importance. 


THE ALLEGED ENLISTMENTS FOR THE KEARSAGE.— m 
Queenstown in the Daily Express gives details of the ae ~ ‘ 
from the Kearsage, the same that she had taken on board early in Novem ber 
She remained nine days at Brest, and it is supposed she has returned to 
give back the recruits in consequence of the pressure put upon the 
Federal Government by Lord Russell. On Monday one of Messrs, Scott’ 


pilot-boats, when off the harbour, waa signalled to come alongside by tb 


Keareage, and sixteen men, all belongiug to the neighbourhood, with or 
exception, were put on board. The moment the men landed they were taken 
to the Custom House, and then severally examined by the Admiralty officer 
The men, who were not very communicative, said that no reason was privé 


by Captain Warslow for putting them ashore, but that be eaid he was sorry 
to part with them. Their huversacks, with which they were provideo. 


were then detained, and they were allowed to depart They 
each of them wore a blue jacket, with embroidered star "on the 
chest, and a sort of naval cap. They quickly spread through the 
town, and expressed them+elves in glowing terms of the tare and 
treatment on board the American steamer, and all seem ill-pleased 


with the change, The same correspondent states that a “* ice” , 
in & prominent position on the Custom House at Guemateon tog ee 
Admiral T. Jones, senior officer on the coast of Ireland warning all per- 
sons against shipment on board a s:rew-steamer said to have just left : 

English port fitted to cruise against American commerce, Ss at ates 
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METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


CorN EXCHANGE.—Very moderate supplies of home-grown wheat 
have beeo onsale this week, Good and fine dry samples have fairly 
suppo! previous quotations ; but damp produce has declined Is. 
per quarter. in all descriptions of foreiga wheat rales have pro- 

slowly, at barely late rates. Floating cargoes of grain have 
moved off slowly, at about stationary prices. The barley trade, 
with the exception of good and fine malting descriptious, has con- 
tinued quiet, and the value of malt has had a downward tendency, 
in oats—of which there has been a moderate supply on sale—a fair 
business has been transacted, on former terms. Beans and peas 
have seld heavily, at drooping prices. Flour has ruled steady, on 
former terms. 

ENGLISH CURRENCY,—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 42s, to 
45s; ditto, white, 438. to 508, . Norfolk and Suffolk. 428. to 44s. ; 
grinding barley, 268, to 24s.; malting ditto, 24s. to 3%s.; malt, 50s. 
to 686; oata, 168. to 25s.; beans, 2s, to 35a, ; peas, 338. to 3Xs. per 
quarter, Town-made flour, 37s, to 40s, ; country marks, 2s, to 3ls, 


b. 

CATTLE, —Beasts have somewhat declined in price; but shee 
have sold at high rates. Calves and pigs are steady :—Beef, from 
3, 6d. to 5a. ; mutton, 4s. to 6s.: veal, 4s. to 5s.; and pork, 
3a, 6d. to 4s. 8d. pee 8 to sink ody 

NEWGATE AND L#ADENHALL,— The trade generally is firm, at 
the annexed quotations :— Beef, from 3x, to te 4d, 3 matton, Ba, 8d. 
to 4s, 8d.; veal, 38, 8d. to 4s, Sd.; and pork, 3s, 6d. to 4s. Gd. per 
8ib, by the carcaas. ig 

TEA.—The market ia rather quiet, on former terms. The export 
from China to Great Britain has amounted to 71,000,000 lb, 

SvGAR.—A very moderate business is passing in raw sugar, at 
about previous rates. The stock amounts to 76,617 tons, against 
67,922 tons lest year. Refined sugar is dull, at 52a, 6d. for common 
Oe reg ingatey ta Gt fate a 

FFEx,—The inquiry is of fair average extent, and prices are 
supported. ‘The stock consists of 10,106 tons, against 8529 tons in 


Rick.—We have to notice less activity in the demand for rice. The 
late advance in the currency is, however, supported, Stock, 44,113 
tone, against 35,105 tons last year. 

ProvisioNs.—All kinds of provisions are in slow request, and 
foferior qualities have slightly declined in value. 

TaLrew xa is ist <n, Lf Noss Oc. ‘per ewt, on the spot ; 
Rough fai now quot 3, Id, per 816, Stock, 70,764 casks, 
egainst 56,900 casks in 1862. 

‘O1Ls.— Linseed oil has fallen to 368. per owt. Rape isa slow sale, 
at 4is. 6d. for foreign refined, French spirits of turpentine are dull, 
at, 643. 6d. to 65s. per cwt. Tar and resin are rather cheaper. 

SPiktTS,—The demand for rum is less active ; nevertheless, prices 
rale firm, Proof Leewards, Is. Sd, per gallon, Brandy moves off 
slowly, at 3a, to Ils, 4d. per gallon English gin, proof, for export, 
2s, 9d. to 3s. per gallon. 

Hay AND S7TRaw.- Meadow hay, £3 to £4 10s.; clover, £4 to 
£5 10s, ; and straw, £1 5s. to £1 10s. per load of 36 trusses. 

GoaLs.—Best house coals, 20s. to 20a. 6d.; seconds, 18s, to 19s. ; 
Hartley's, 14s. 9d. to 15s. 9d. per ton, 

Hops.—The trade is firm. English qualities command 0s, to 
170s, ; and foreign, 70s. to 1603, per owt, 

wool Te business doing is only moderate. Prices, however, 
rale firm. 

Pots roxrs,—Good supplies are on offer, and the demand rules 
inactive, at 50s. to 95s, per ton, 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS,—HER 

@ MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The Season will positively 
terminste on Saturday, the 1%th inst. Vocalist—Mdlle, Volpini ; 
Violin—Signor Sivori. M. Jullien’s new grand Quadrille, entitled 
“The Congress.” Grand Orchestra, Three Military Bands, and 
fall Chorus, Commence at Eight. Admission, One Shilling. 
M. JULLIENS GRAND BAL D'OPERA will take place on 
MONDAY, DES. 21. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, sT. 
JAMES’S HALL, MONDAY NEXT, DEC. 14, — Last 

but One of Lotto, Beethoven's Septet (by desire) :-— 
Executante— Lotto, Harper, Winterbottom, H. Webb, 
Paque, Severn, and Ries, oforte—Mdme, Arabella Goddard. 
Vocaliste—Mdme. Rudersdorff and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor— 
Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalle, 58.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s. 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond- street ; pe | Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly 


OTTO’S LAST APPEARANCE BUT ONE 

at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, on MONDAY NEXT, DEC. 14. Chappell and Vo., 50, New 
Bond-street. 


R. SIMS REEVES at the MONDAY 

POFULAE CONCERTS: ST. eartade HALL, on MONDAY 

T, wh will sing “ Deeper an still” (Han |, an 

dieislasohnts = Hunters Farewell,” Chappell and Co,, 50, New 
Bond-street. 


H £E BEGBENT&® 
New Music Hall, Regent-street, Vincent-squere, near 
Victoria-street, Westminster— the largest, best-ventilated, and 
handsomest in the metropolis. Open EVERY EVENING, with 
the best Comic and other talent. Selections and Chorures by the 
most efficient Company in London. Admisegion, 6d,; Stalls and 
Balcony, 1s. Open at Seven. 


CHOOL-SHIP—The THAMES MARINE 

OFFICERS’ TRAINING-SHI’, WORCESTER, moored off 

ITH, is managed by a Committee of London Shipowners, 
Merchants, and Captains. 

CBAIRMAN—Henry Green, E+q., Blackwall, BE. 
Vick-C#AinmMax—C, H, Chambers, Eeq., 4, Mincing-lane, EC, 
TREASURER—Stephan Cave, Eeq., M P., 4, Mincing-lane, £.C. 

Respectable BOYS, from tha age of 12 to 15, intended for the Sea, 
are received on and thoroaghiy EDUCATED tor a SEA- 
FARING LIFE. Terms of Admission, 35 guineas per annum. 

Forma and Prospectuse+ can be obtained on application to 

W.M. BULLIVANT, Hon. Sec., 19, London-street, E.C. 


in the Field, the Streets, or at Lome, may be provided against 
taking a policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, £140,000 has been already paid 
as compensation. 
Apply at the Railway Stations, tothe Local Agenta, or at the Hend 
64, Cornhili, London, E.C, 
way Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered by Specia) 
Act of Parliamen*, 1#4%, WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION.—The Committee earnestly sppeal to the 
publib for Assistance, to enable them to meet the heavy dewands 
on the Inatitution’s 123 Life-boat Establishments. During the past 
ear 358 shipwrecked sailors have been saved by some of the 
Tnstitation’s life-boats. Contributions sre received by ali the 
: ame Mr. Richard 


addreswed. 
oth May, 1863, 


ILY OF 


THE VALLEY BROOCH, 

Made of carved ivory, exact size and colour of the real flower, 
jaod. Every flower kept in sto-k, up to 258. Ezpeciaily suited for 
Ubristmas Presents. Safe by post.—W. SCOTT, Jeweller, 15, King 
William-street, City. 


CENT FOUNTAIN FINGER-RING, 

PIEsSE and LUBIN’s.—The greatest novelty of the day for 

fun and amusement, Ewch ring can be filled with Winte Rose, 

Stolen Kisees, or any other fashionsble frogrance. Price la 6d. 

Sela at all the Fancy Dépécs, Perfumers, &c.; wholesale only a. the 
Factory, 2, New Boud-acreet, London, 


ONUEKFINAS—JONKS and SON, 

16, Croas-street, Hatton-garden. Lonaon, E.C,— Anglo-German, 
English con-trocuon, Gutman fingering, muwbogany, tweuty keys, 
wer-wed noves, £1 lla. Gt Eaglish, 48 keys, douole sction, screwed 


motes, Mahoyeny, in covered box, 424,: Kosewood, in mahogany 
boa, 638, Catalugues of otner q wali 


om grate. 
D* DH JON @H'S 


(Knight of the Order of Usopola of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OLL, 
prescribed by the most eminent. Medical Men as the safest, speediaxt, 
and most effectuul remeay fr 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RWKUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DI-KASKS CHE SKIS, 
WICKZTS, LNFANTILK WASTING, ANDOF Aus 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
is incomperably superior to every other kind, 


S¥LECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 
Phyvician to the Britivh Embassy at Paris, &c. 

“ Lhave frequently prescribed vr. De Jongh’s Light-Browa Cod- 
Liver Oil, end I have every reason to be satisfied with its beneficial 
and salutary effects.” 

EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.RCS., 
President of the Medicai Society ot Loudon, &e. 

“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescribing 
Dr. De J muh’s Light-Browa Cod-Liver Oil, and find it wo be much 
more efficacious than vther varieties ot the same medicine which I 
have also un ployed with a view (0 text their relative superiority.” 


f’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop-Liver Oit is sold only in 
tierekiae ‘half-pinta, 9s, 8d,; pints, 4a, 9d.; quarts, M; oapwule. anc 
labelled with hia starap and WITHOUT WHICH NOMB CAY 
POSSIBLY B& GENULNS, by respectable Chemiats and Druggista 

SULK CUNSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
LEXANDEB 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, | A 
Fauily and Export Biseuit Baker 


with Velvet, 2is Superior, 353. : High 
Class, 4 4, Ludgate-hill, acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the patronage of his friends and 
the public. and to call their atcention to hix | 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COA SHOW of CHRISL£MAS and TWELETH-DAY CAKES, 


ROBB 


nd Confectioner, begs to 


with Velvet Cullar, 218, An Illustrated Book eent free. and which this season will be of the most choice ana elegant | 
29, Ludgate-hili, | perp deed asad new aud tasteful decorations being selected and | 
Ss vuuced, 


Christmas Cakes, Ornamented, 1s. 6d, per Ib. 
Twelfth-day Cakes, 
first quality, highly decorated 2s. per Ib. ; 
recond ditto, Is, 6d. per ib. ; third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per Ib. 
A large assortment of Savoy, and Almond, and other cakes (in 
moulds), lx, 8d. per 1b,; Pound Cakes, Is. 4d. per lb.; Ratafins and | 
Macaroons, Is, 8d. perlo.; tha Scotch Buns, Is, 3d, per lb,; Scouch 
Short Bread, 6d. to Ss. per cake. 
Assorted Cases of Biscuits, for presents, 2s. 6d, and upwards, 
Pastry of every description, 
Creams, Ices, Jellies, &c 


A LE XNANDER ROBB begs to inform Export 
L Houses, Families going abroad, and others, that he bas alway 
on hand a large stock of Wine, Desert, and other Biscuits, made by 
machinery expressly for exportation, 

His Ginger Nuts and Ginger Biscuits are much approved of in 
Warm climetes, All in Cases of 28. and upwards. 


Only goods of the first quality made. 
Manufactory—79, St. Martin’s-lane, London, 

J AMES DOI@’s PURE CHRISTMAS 

a CAKES. The best Christmas Cake only 6d. per 1b. This cake 

is made of the finest fruit, and every other article of the best de- 

scription, The Family Christmas Cakes, weighing 41b., for Is, 4d., 

Warranted pure, and a delicious flayour,—5s, High-street, White- 


chapel. 
I ORNIMAN'S PURE TEA, 
- It is CHOICE and STRONG, because it consists of mos 
valuable growths, that are ful! of rich essential properties. 

It is MODERATE IN PRICE, because it is supplied direct from 
the importers to the consumers by agente, 

[tis WHOLESOME to use, becuse the leaf is not ‘' faced” with 
the usual powdered mineral colours. 

These combined advantages have secured for this Tea a general 
preference. It is sold in realed packets, with the price printed on 


each, and signed— 
Mumniman Co 
PAU DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE BRANDY, 


_ 188, per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. 
ber doz. ; or in a case for the country, 3% railway carriage paid. 
No agents, and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and CO., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent-street, S.W. 
Prices current free ou application. 


INE,—Cockburn’s Port, 40s, ; Sherries, 18s, 
to 60s, ; and Clarets. 144, to 80s, To be obtained pure and 
cheap of the IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, which imports the 
choicest Wines and sells to the public at reasonable prices. 
Cellars—Marylebone Courthouse, W. 
Stores and Offices—314, Oxford-street, W. 
ieee and Bottlicg Vaults—15, John-street, Crutchedfriars, E.C., 
mdon. 


¢ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, $n, 84. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the priveipal 
towna in England; or wholevle at 4%, Great Windmiil-street, 
Haymarket.—Cbserve the red seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


JAMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, | 
Knotted Witney, 2!s. Patterns sent free on application. 
__ Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Fancy Cloths, 2is, Patterns and Illustrations free. 
a, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
with Velvet Collars, 28. Patterns free on application. 
Sante? RE tat is . Ladgate-bill, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, | 
Knotted Witney Cloths, 24s. An Illustrated Book free. 
20, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


with Superior Velvet Collars, 33s. Patterns sent free. 


in Knotted Witney Cloth, 33s. Patterns free by post. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 
AMUEL BROTHERS’ new CVER COATS, 


in Light Grey Ondule Cloths, 33s, Patterns sent free. 
29, Ludgate-hill, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Dark Grey Ondule Cloths, 33s, Tllustrated Book free. 
asi 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Oxford Mixed Cloths, 33a. An Illustrated Book free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. suas 


AMUEL BROTHERS' new OVER COATS, 
in Black Ondule Cloths. 338, Patterns forwarded free. 
iy, EE ___ ®, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Fancy Ribbed Cloths, 33a. An Illustrated Book free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


with Superior Velvet Collars and Extra Trimmings, 42s. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Superior Witney Cloths, 42s. Pattern free by post. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Grey Ondule Cloths, 428. Book of Fashions sent free, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in Garter-blue Ondule Cloths, 42s. Patterns sent free. 
29, Ludgate-hill, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Oxford Mixed Undine Cloths, 424. Illustrations free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COA TS, 
in Black Ondule Cloths, 42, An Illustrated Book free. 
29, Ludgate-hill 


ASPBEBRY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &e., 
Is,apint, A tablespocnful fora tumbler, ADAM HILL, 
258, High Holborn, Dantuic Spruce Stores. Order by post. 


ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE 


is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popular 
remedy for weak diwestion, 
Manufactured by T Moracn and Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s, each. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in Fancy Ribbed Cloths, 428, Patterns forwarded free. 
<9, Ludgate-hill. 


= AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Melton Cloths, 424. Patterns end Illustrations free, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in Oxford Mixed Beaver, 42s. Patterns forwarded free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in Black Beaver, 42s. Patterns and Illustrations free 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


Four Coata in One, the Manifold, 42s, Illustrations free. 
29, Ludgate-hill, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATs, 
in the Highest-Class Materials, 55s. Illustrations free, 
29, Lndgate-hill. 


ARDINETS, for Table Decoration — BARK 
@y andSUGDEN’S NEW RUSTIC JARDINETS, filled with Bulbs 
for winter tlowering, 5s. 6d. to 308., and packed safely for the 
country ; filled with assorted Planta, 12s. 6d. to 63y., and delivered 
in London; Tye’s New Hyacinth Glasses, 5d, to 12s. 6d. ; Hyacinths, 
‘Tulips, xc., assorted for indoor decoration, 5s, fd., 10s. 6d., and 
2la.; Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., assorted for the flower-garden, 
5a. 6d., 108, 6d,, and 2la, Orders amounting te 2ls, sent carriage- 
aid.—BARR and SUGDEN, Seed Merchants, 12, King-street, 

vent-garden, W.C, 


INING-TABLES HOWARD and SONS 


Patent TABLES, with Wood and Metal Frames, requiring 
no screw. Warahouses, 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxtord-street. 
Llustrated Catalogues on application. 

D £24 LOCOMANIE 
CORNUCOPIAS CENTREPIECE, 

Vases and Enamelled Wood Articles. Desi, 

lishers. 


- Choice Selection 
8 from the bast pub- 

Box and Materials, 1. 6d. Sheet of complete instructions 

free.-LECHERT LA R-BARBE and CO., 60, Regent-atreet, W. 


-)ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 


ot 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
fitted to the greatest perfection, Sis. Patterns tree, 
Sroeo, Ludgate-hill. cali ‘A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Scationers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
Agente—Heintzmann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-st., London, #.C. 


AMUKL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in the best Ondule Cloths, 55s, Dustrated Book free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
fer all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes, 
ROWLANDS' MAVUASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair, 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 

for imparting a radiant bloom to the complexion, and a softness and 

delicacy to the hands, arma, and neck. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in fine Grey Ont ee free by post. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in fine Drab Ondule Cloths, 45s. Illustrated Book free. - 
: : x Pearl Dentifrice, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the 
29, Ludgate-hill. . teeth and a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
- Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, Ask for ‘* ROWLANDS'” articles, 


in fine Garter-blue Ondule Cloths, 553, Patterns free, , 
29, Ludgate-hill. UXURIANT WHISKEBS or 
. MOUSTACHES.—My Formula forces them to grow heavily 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without injury to the akin, 
and a sure remedy for baldness, 13 stamps.—Mr, FOX, Macclestield. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in tine Oxford Mixed Ondule Cloths, 553, Patterns free, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in the choicest Black Ondule Cloths, 55s, Patterns free, 
29, Ludgate-hill, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in Fancy Corded Cloths, 55s Book of Fashions sent free, 
29, Ludgate-hill, ies 


|AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in finest Oxford Mixed Meltons, 55s, Patterns by post. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


RATS! RATS!! RATS!!! 
Important and valuable discovery. 


ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES all 
the Rats on the eg siecor in ons WEEK, without the use 
of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, and leaves 
te NO DEAD RATS IN THE HOLES, 
Simole in its operasion, trifling ia expense, CERTAIN in ite 
SUCCESS, permanent in its Ly 
It has proved anIMMENSE BOON to hundreds of FARMERS; 
is INVALUABLE to AUL PERSONS whose Lands or Premises are 
infested with these obnoxious and destructive Vermin; and is 
un:versally acknowledged to be the 
GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE DAY. 
Sent post-free by the Inventor, on receipt of 50 stamps. 
Addressa—WILLIAM HARVEY, Wellington-road, Great Yarmouth, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 

WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their conse- 
quences than neglected Coughs and Cold«? Tue first aud best 
remedy is Keating's Cough Lozenges, Seld in Boxes. Is I}d., and 
Lins, 24. 9d, each, by Thomas Keating, 79, 3t, Paul'schurchyard. 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 


PLLLS have long been recognised a3 8 most effectual remedy 


{AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in finest Black Meltona, 55s. An Tllustrated Book free, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 


in West of England Beavers, 55s, Illustrated Book free. 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATs, 


in Choice Pet« Saeery 55a. Book of Fashions sent free. 


kK 


i for indigestion occurring in this ¢ untry, and experience has also 

—————— = a emer poate - fully justified thea uve in those continual and violent forms of 

AM UEL BROTH ERS’ new OV ER co \ I's hiliows disorder of too frequevt recurrence in hot climates, where 
s J S. 


the digestive otvans, and more especialy the liver, ure subject to 
euch sadden an roguisr increase of their functions, that they 
often form the exciting cause of ihe fatal endemic fever pecaliar 
+ those climates. To Europeans, therefore, cou’ placing a resi- 
dence »broaa, and for whose usé @ mild and effictent aperient is 
required, strengchening the rtomach and regulating the secretion 
of vile, Cuckle'y pills are contidently recorame det, having now 
stood the te tof public opinion for upwards of 60 years. —Prepared 


only by Jame skle, 18, New Ormond-street, and to be had of ail 
Medicine ra, in boxes, at la. pd. 2s. ¢ 


.. 48. OL, and (ia. 
foes, OR RHEUMATISM 


ouUT 

ix quickly relieved and cured in afew days by that cele 
brated Medicine BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMAL hey 
require nei! her restraw' 


Ts PILLS. 
of diet nor confiaemeut during their use 
Sold at Ix, 14d. aud ts. 


9d. per box oy all M dic.ne Vendars, | 
ffeetual remnedy for Wind in the Stomach Indigestion, Bilious- 
—_ and other kindred comp ainta. Of all Veuders, at ta. 1} aa 
Ga Od : or free by post for 14 or 33 etainpa, from Page D. Woodsos', 
Chemist, Lincoln. 


An Tilustrated Book sent free. 
ill. 


in Deerskin “loths. 55s, 
2, 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER Coats, 
in Satara Clotis, 558, Pstrerns and [Uustrations free. 
>» es 29, Ludgate-hill. 


AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVERCOATS, 
exquisitely ma’e, 55s, Patterns and [ilu trations free, 
29, Ladgate-hill. ie 


‘AMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS, 
in great variety, resdy made, or promptly made to order. 
29, Ludgate-hill, 


YAMUEL BROTHERS’ new OVER COATS 
are exchanged if not avproved, by making others in lieu, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


b 


AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


‘These Pilla have now obtained a world-wide roputation as th 


AMUEL BROTHERS, SYDENHAM 


HMOUSS, supply the createst amount of value for ready | : 
mer. aa | FTOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


| Ever Ready.—These wonderful Medicines constitute the 


HE FAMOUS TRADE MARK, 


| supplied by W. M. CLanic 
G, Vickeks, Augel-court (1 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


ALMANACK for 1864, containing Twelve Original Designs 


emblematic of the Months—Numer: nygravings sulected from 
| the “Illustrated London News "—Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses —Eclipses— Remarkable i —Postage Regulations--and 
a great variety of Useful and Inieres!.iny Information. Tho Trade 


Warwiek-Ianc, Paternoster-row ; and 
Strand, London. 


Post-free for seven postage-stamps, 


EW WORK ON COv-LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Modeof Preparation, and Admini.tration, Proving 
that the best and most eflicacious Cod-Liver Oil is prepared from 
fresh livers, has the least colour, and is the most agreeable to the 
taste and smell. By JOHN SAVORY, Member of the Society of 
Apothecaries, London. 
Joun CouRcHILL and Sons, Medical Publishers, 
New Gr a ae 
aud 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
Chemists to the Queen and H.R.H. the Priace of Wales, 
143, New Bond-street, London, 


-) Just published, price 4d., post-free, 
OD-LIVEB R ©) Tt Bie 


© its medical use, kinds, and varieties. Curative effects in 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, General Debility, Infantile 
Wasting, and all the Disorders of Children arising from defective 
nutrition, With numerous Cases successfully treated by eminent 
British and Foreign Medical Practitioners. 

London ; ANSAR, HARYORD, aud Co., 77, Strand, W.C. 


R, ESKELL’S New Work onthe TEETH, 

2nd Edition, corrected and revised, free for seven stampa. To 

be hadof all Booksel’ ers, andof the Author. **We can commend this 
little brochure.” — Medical Circular, 5, Grosvenor-st., Bond-st., W. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YKAW’S GIP'TS, 
HEELER and WILSON’S 


Prize Medal 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
with all recent improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, 
Binder, Corder, Hemmer, ‘Trimmer, &c, 
Instructions gratis to all purchasers. 
Llustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 
Offices and Salerooms, 139, Regent-street, London, W. 


@{PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 
}) SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. F. THOMAS. These, 
celebrated Machines are adapvea for family usc—will etitoh. hem, 
bind, braid, gather, fell, &c. Price £10.—Regent-circus, Oxtora- 
street; and 34 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


HE CHRONO-THERMAL STOVE will 


warm 4 roo o 20 ft, square with Welsh stone coal, at a cost of 
less than 2d. perday. Free from dust, smoke, or smell. In operation 
at LUCK, KENT, and CUMMING'S, Carpet Manufacturers, No. 4, 
Kegent-street, Waterloo-place. 


RAUGHTS round DOORS and WINDOWS 
prevented by GREENWOOD’'S Patent INDIARUBBER 
STOPS, and Spring Stopa for the bottom of Doora. Any door cana 
be made air-tight, open easy, and prevent noise in closing.—10, 
Arthur-st. West, City. 


SWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, &c, 
Manufactured and Pertected by T. KINGSFORD and SON, 
ot Oswego, State of New York. 

It is the Original Preparation from the Farina of Maize, eetab- 
lished | 48, commends the highest price trom the Trade, and offers 
the best valne tc the Consumer, 

It is a quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, and is more delicate. 

The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 
produced by artifici«l process. 

Agente—Keen, Robinson, Bellville, and Co, Cornhill, London. 


BBOWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOOR 
Packeta, Sd. 
Counterfeit cheap qualities closely resemble the form of packet. 


[NDIGHSTION may be in a great measure 


avoided if parties would use bread, pastry, and puddings made 
with Borwick’s Baking Powder, as reeomm ended by the most 
eminent medical men, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STABCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner and Cheaper than all others, 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, Lrommongers, &c, 
Reckitt and Son, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. 


} EEN'S GENUINE MUSTABD, 


There are many qualities of Mustard sold, 
Obtain Keen’s Genuine Mustard and full approval is guaranteed. 
First Manufactured 1742, 
Sold by the Trade from the Casks, and in | 1b and 4 1b Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co,, 
Garlick-bill, Cenonon-street, London, 
Aten ss and PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
**The only Good Sauce.” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosse and Riackwell, Bar and Sons, and Grocers and 
Qilmen universally. 


AUSAGE AND MINCING MACHINE, 
The “ Guinea” Universal Machine of 
BURGESS and KEY's, 
Best, simplest, and cleanest invented, 
Sold by Lronmongers throughout the Kingdom, 
Also by the Manufacturers, 95, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Ask for BURGESS and KEY’s. 


CONSUMPTION, and all nervous, bilious, liver, and stomach com- 
plaints. in every stage, are only aggravated and aecelerated by 
medicine of every description, but perfectly curable by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


as proved by thousands of cases which had been considered 
hopeless, We quote a tew :—Cure No. 46,270. Mr. James Roberts, of 
Framley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of biood, 
liver derangement, and partial deatnexs.—Cure, No. 47,!21. Miss 
Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme oervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low syirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure, No. 54,416. The Rev, 
James T, Campbell, Fakenhem, Nortolk, “of indigestion and 
torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.” — 
In tins, | Ib., 28. 94. ; 12 Ib. 228; 94 1b., 408,—Barry du Barry and 
Co., No, 77. hegent-street. Loncon, %6, Pince Vendome, Paris; and 
12, Rue de ]'Emperear, Brussela; and, 2, ¥iA Oporto, Turin, 


| Nae E and TOOTHACHE.—The 


King of Bavaria has for many years Sanctioned a mont 
eiticac ous Mericine, known as the SENTIAL SPIRIT OF 
MELISSUS, Mr. Wilderich Lang continues to carry on the mani:- 
facture of this universal remedy for weakess of all kinds. for 
Headacheand Towthache t is unquestionally one of the best cures, wd 
for imparting vigour to the system 8 ansurparsed. Sold in is Gd. 
and 34. 64, bottle-, by all Patent Medicine Venders throughout the 
country. Directious tur age on wrap, er, 


ORNS and BUNIONS—A_ Gentleman 

many years tormented with Corns willbe happy to afford 

others the intormation by which he obtained their eaure removal 

in & short period, without pain or avy kind of inconvenience, fk or- 

Pete acdress on @ stamped envelope to W. GUOLDALL, Baq , Epson, 
jureey. 


Hers YOUR POOR FEEL ?—Ié tender, 
a perfect cure soon effected by using “SALVEO PED 
Sold in b ttles, 24, 64, ech, Wholesale o” A. Leigh, 13, Liste “ritain ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farcingdon-sireet, EU. ; wnd ull Pavent Medicine 
Veudera, 


A 


[OTHER CURK THIS WREK OF 


“IEFICULT RREATHING by DR LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 


| WacERS From Mr. Wenry Plant, Nurseryman, Nantwich, 
Cheshire, Dec 4, 1853 :—"' TL have beea taking your Palmonic Wa‘ers 
for difficult breac'ing an‘ have comd them do te a deai of good.” 


They give instant reef, Price la 1}4, sao ds Yd. per box, Sold by 
all Druggi ts. 


NAOTION TO MOTHERS—MBS, 
J snr WYTHING SYRUP, which he 

1d th astimation for so many years. for relieving 
ming from painral deniition, «till eontinues to 
be prepared ac ing to Mrs. Johnson's original reoipe, and with 
the same snoceas, by Barcl nd Sona, 95, Farringdon-street, whose 
name and address are engeavelon the wamo Pall direcudens are 


he Bpectal Mecrufectare: of Samuel Brothe 
indicates the Special Manufactures o! uel Brothe a, 
Pee gs, Ludgate- hill. ; 


J edly, ily adapted for childhood, yoath, manhood, aud 
i Th 7 cure Fever’ Neuralgia, flushes, Palpitations, Chest 
Complaints, i ivipention, Rheuwatisu, Erysipelas, and Paralysis, 


incloaed with wach netele. Prive 2s. Yd.—-Be sure to ask for Min, 
Johnson's Sovthiug Sy rap, 


384 


eee or the set, a Cc. ae ai Soho-wy 
ANTIER’S Four New Pieces for 
paix — ail ” A Moonlight Melody,” aby tale 
Rippling River re cone ae catout drugs Putte for 
19 stamps.—London : CHARLEs JEFFERYS, 21, O-eqUBTA, 
D OLORES’ SONGS, | “ Wings,” age,” 2s, 6d 
Erboen 8d he Belge” Be Bach Sone ponte for 
wea Gusts JEFFERYS, Loge eps 
HE FLY-BY-NIGHT and THE ROYAL 
a ‘Hiant of the reason. 
Re he eat he Bal, by ‘Walppert and Co's 
ee immene tas TEFFERTS, 91, Soho-sq7are, 
~ VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S * DREAMLAND.” . 
LUMBER, MINE OWN! This popular 
2s. 64. 
Merzuex and mA ey oo Ss. wy Mier ocoagh-atrest, Ww. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “DREAMLAND.” 
REAMS OF THOSE wHO LOVE ME, 
(erauanand Go, 2,3 ae ond 36, Great Me Mariborough-: reet., 
BY'S ADESTE FIDELES. 
pM sense the Piano ef this popular 


times Hymn.—Price 
Merzure and and Co, 3 37, 38, if and 36,Great Marlborough-strest, W. 


H4“ ? PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
half the published at * 


Foster and Kine, 16, H 


Ii 86: 4 —ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
gran. DIRNCPORINS, hap ANNUALS, 
ot, are supplied by 8. 


ot ‘a\ncou ntat of tad tre frem 5 sack ta, 
seat StLneR aca buildings (back of the Bank of England), 
KO, Catalogues gratia and free. 


N EXQUISITE WORK OF ART. —The 
whole remainder of the Art of Diente: a work of great 
epien*our, having been purchased by §, and T. GILBERT, 
now erates it at the extremely low price of 30s. per covy (publi 
wt 702). The work enntnlan 108 Mra computing ix 
ituminated figures, 4to, cleran' 
back of the Wank of England, London, EC. 
Copthall-buildings, back of xe = 


HASING BOOKS for 

Lae as Rit samc table, Iustrated Gift 

rect salve tare iY 
mitive, and in every departmen' suited for 


se cin of bare amon 1 Govtball-bulldinge (beck of the 
IRDSEYE VIKWS 


Next week, oblong folio, half-bound, 15s, 

OF SOCIETY. 

Sixteen Engravings in (utline. Desigved an rawn by 

Achar Dorie nara oy Dali Wain Dette Leary 
Now ready, with Five Illustrations, crown 80, 6a., 

YLVIA'S LOVERS. By Mrs, GASKELL, 


An’ “ Mary Berton.” 
SMITH, en, and Oo., 65, Gornhill 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
TTEMPTS AT CLASSIC METRES IN 


TITY, together with a Specimen of Translation from 
the i nga in English Biank Verse. By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
In the CORNELL MAGAZINE, DECEMBER. 


Smita, Kuper, and 
Weekly Numbers, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 
ALZIEL'S ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 


TAINMENTS will contain Pictures try the | ce 
best arthte, including 3. H-Miais, Zoku Tenntel, and J.D. Watson ATTERNS POST-FREE.—-DRESSES, 
engra the Dalziel, text will be carefully +e oe 17m 64, the Full Dress. 
soils with ‘ view to the au the few words which. Thalew Wines 2. lm * 
pear 5 ae aes to be unsuited to the taste of The Hew Geongpes Bo Soe 2s. Sd. bod 

A have to a cories New Corded is, to2 
ofan works works, naar tha syle of = Date 1 Fenny  MDARER avd CRISP, tae 
tmameiately follows a7 Pal, ised Goda? oem | OTL KS HALF PRICE.—NICHOLSON and and 
eis 1 Wanp end Loc, ne = s £400 worth of bined ONDA UEED wILMe beeghe en” 
Just published, domy Ovo, exten ott or acat beri ey scentary that Ladies desiring Petters of these goods 
ane dea ™ ¥ J t dizappoin' W 


L": ita Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena, — 


London ; r foe ay oomaewow, 20, 


Forty-eighth Edition, price Eightpence ; post-free for § stampa, 
DELL’S SYSTEM OF SHOBTHAND ; 


y whieh the nature of down Sermons, Lecta 
jain, Speeches, &o., may be * few hour, withont. the 
-GROOMBRIDGR and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


printed in 
Published at the Offes of the InLusT2aTED LONDON News, 196, 
Strand, and sold by al] Bookeeliers and Newsagents, 


Prige 6a. (post, Fé.) ; nora, tho 8d.) ; russia, 
GRACEFUL GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 
ed te ratniatars MW eontaina, in ry 
quunitne gold on and@ ename', all the tendon genre year- 
coos, Howlett, | 10, Frith-street, Sobo ; and “ae 
Just out, price 64. ; sent by post for 7 stampa, 
IMMEL’S ALMANACE for 1864, rich]: 


Tiuminated and Perfamed. Sold by all the Trade — 
te ELEH. ths Princess of Wales, 9, Strand, and 24, 


Second Edition, bound in cloth, price 64, 


APOLEON PRICE’S ALMANACK 

EN 
tains, in the mort correct and information, ** The 
Ghost Polka: or Pepper's Fe ae TY sah ngs { 


Princess of Wales.” —158, New Boud-strest ; and of all | Hookael ters, 


UBNISH oe ouR HOUSE vith the best 


Furnishing Ware- 
Priced Furnishing List wratia and post- o- 
Deane and Co, (opening to the Monument), London Bridge, 


eee UO 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


“PETER 


ro ROBINSON Byexne DRESSES, — Black Net and 
——Mossrs. JAY have had special! in Paria 
Fol for this season a of EVENING D which 
A thousand eR ec itch, tod como npr their correctness of fashion 
ee, at me ead Ragen ce WAREHOUSE, 
3.0 
a 
a 3 Dw SILK DRESSES —Mosers, JAY: 
Patterns fres.—Peter Robinson's, Oxford-street, London, having waar their ered the of stom, bg tafe 2 SATIN-FAG “E Ace 
ene wteK SILK DR ‘Sh cainoas and a variety o i 
A > 5 2 Fina tae Mario stuoat ue MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


of Fancy Silks, aimple, pretty year’s designs, bought 
tor cash at very reduced fefen tery hberrtnpere ine ae Ty 
ommenaing © | £1 lbs, extra Full 

Patterns frea, 


the extra Full Dress. 
—PETER ROBINSON'S, Oxford-street, London. 


A Ww FABRIQ, 
A. dengan aan , every colour, 


tra Dress 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBIN&ON’S, 108 to 108, Oxford-str cet. 


SPECIAL. 


UsT PURCHASED, 
500 PIECES Bron FOREEGS FABRICS. 
All the new materiels, both Fancy, 


Pan ABERDEEN a LN OEYS, 
PUB Fae 


ades of edocided Novelty 
A choice of ies pen ox as selection. 
a very useful quality at 12a, 6d. and 16, 6d. the Dress. 
Pate ee PETER" ROB) NEON 'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


GjSVERAL HUNDRED WASHIN @ 
GRENADINE params, 


from tra Full 
_Fetterns freea.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford. street, 
Toe ae PATTERNS FREE, 


New Winter Checks, 
£1 7n, 6d. for 12 yards, 
Glacés— Lig bt and New Colours, 
£1 19s. 6d. for 12 7, Any lengths cut. 
The Gros de Suez—£2 7a, 6a. for 12 yards, 
Broché, Checks and Stri 
Moire seseeen x 
the Full Dress. 


£4 
JOHN maKVEY ‘an SON, % Ladgate-hill. 


ATEBPROOF TWEED OLOAKS, 
One Guinea—to dettom of Dress. 
The a4 Double-milled Uxonian Cloth 
alking sates, 5 $1 Balan 6d., 


pment 
JOHN HARVEY and SON. 3, Ludgate-hill, 
terns free, 


NICKERBOCKERS, Linseys, 


New Mixtures, la. 7 
Franch P pling in New loura, 
por yard. 


a . per 12 ye 
French Merinos, talk width =e 
Joan HARVEY and SON, 3%, Ludgate-bill, 


as NEW ROYAL COURT 
COVENTRY POPLINS, 
Equal 


£1 19a, 6d. Full Dress. 
New ees, Winceys, Poplicea, Gen: 


in appearance and wear to apy cromch 5 pete. 
mapper, &O, 
from 83. 94. Fi ree, 
BAKER and CRISPS British and Foreign Dress Warehouse, 
198, Regent-strect. 


HE NEW PETTICOATS and 


bon, te totem sg bermgens friends and eo peably eaves bare 
completed wo Stocks 
ite 6 bonght under mort 


8k > 
confidently invite ladies’ attention to these , being 
Soren are cee cok 
wi wi 
HALF THE! 


The SALE will COMMENCE on TURSDAY, the 1th inst. 
COMPTON HOUSE, FRITS-STREET, SOHD-8QUA ARK, W. 


His SEASON'S FASHIONS in DRESS. 
invited to 


Paul's-churebyard, London, B.C. 
OBD'S MARGUERITE JACKET. 


lstrtive of the shape and design of te heing SO 
are prepared to Lema’ In general 


JAMES SPENCE ‘and og Sees Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 


0 LADIRS.—W. TENT ‘aud co, veg to | 


call their atéention to a New PATENT CURTAIN-HOOK 
newing, and, if reversed, can wed fur wany 


requires no 
. To be had of ali Drapers , and et 23, Birchin- 


other 
lane, 


247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 
SAYS, 


INTER MANTLE S.—Mesers. JAY, 


y yu ing made s Great Reduction in the price of their 
Surplus Poy of rich French-pattern Velvet and other Mentles, beg 
to intimate this fact, as affording 4 most favourable opportunity for 
purchasing these rich goods at a sum actually below origins! 


alent LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WABEGOUSE, 


247, 249, and 1 Regent-street, 


ont ie ita 


10,000 .. 


and durability ot hope Se Aemth. 
CHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


MITATION SEALSKIN CLOTH, thick and 
warm, 54 inches wide, at + ops ard the quality soldat 
4s. 34, Ristars of Charity and other ben ladies would find this 


desirable art! 
0 eT ARVEY ana Howe, “Weatininster-bridge, 8. 


PATTEBNS SILKS, POST-FREE, | 
snail, the. New Goloure! Silks for Winter, plain and 


OLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
YARDS BLACK _ SILKS, 


being really 
HARVEY | and CO.,. Lambet 


IRENCH MEBINOS, at 2s, per yard, double 

width, in all the new and beautiful shades of colour. Fine 

and soft wool being essential to the eyeing of brilliant and durable 

colours, the Merino is decidedly the it article to select for giving 

entire satisfaction, A few cases only can be offered at this ridicu- 
lously low price, Every lady would do well to send for patterns, 
HABVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S. 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS (not cotton), 


4 beat and widest, at 1s. 6d, per yard, just opened, All the nice 
thades of colour. Patterns free. 
HARVEY and CO , Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S. 


ALL and EVENING DRESSES, 
— and Tulle, ¢xtra widths,la Specialty, at 1 guinea. 
‘he Bull) oom Crinoline, Patented, 15a, and 21s, 
JOHN ORCHARD and co, 
Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, 962, Regant- atrect. 


HE NEW OPERA MANTLES, 
A most seg & var’ at | guinea, 
The Astracan Lamb pn Lg 24 guineas, 
Rich Fur Seal Jacketa, 9 cme ; usual price, 18 guineas, 
Lyons Velvet Msntles, 4 guineas, a ew: 
Argyll House, 25%, 258, 260, 262, Regent-st 


QaANSFLEOTUM CBRINOLINES, 
6d.. 15a. 64., and 21: 
¥, PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


WAVED JUPONS, 


NDINA or 


18s, 6d, 2is., and 25a. 6d, 
gE PHILEOTT, 37, Piccadilly, 
DERDOWN PETTICOATS, 508, and 
63s. each, in Rich Silk, quilted and nd piped, « yards round, 


42 inches long ; weight, Mouncer. Tins 
E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


ARTER'S CRINOLINE SALOONS W. 


are 

complete with ony nevelty in Real Horsehair Crinoline, 

Cashmere, French Meri: Liama, Silk. Satin. and Thomson's 

Skeievon Sxinelines, Elderdown Petticoata, &c. ; together with every 

{aabionable oolour in Berlin Wool Under Betticnats, Over-skirts, &o, 
W. Carter, 22, mdgate-strest, St, Paui's. 


NARTER’ 8 STAY and CORSET SALOONS, 
All weve By who study ease and comfort, without tight Inclog, 


should indiarubber. 
pak Vaives aoa 
13, Ludgate-strest, St. Paul's, 

HE ONLY PRIZB MEDAL 

for Bundileuce ot Workmanship and New Oombinations in 
‘Was awarded to A. LOMONS. ss Manafsoturer, 
35, Old Change, #0. : 

W ist2 HOSIERY, 


UNDERCLOTHING, | SHIRTIN 
qualities, durable fey a 


at POPE win, AeA paige Waterloo-piaoe, Pall-mall, London. 
HIRTS,—FORD'S COLOURED FLANNEL 


be pen: 
each, the very beat vali the echone eneskig 
en mR York visa. 6d., ana 140 68, 6d, each, b> 
rd and Co, 33, Poultry, 


OL AND AND 
MANUFACTURERS, 90, Qxford-etrest. W. 
Fur Jackets, Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, lined and 


SON, 


with fur. 


Carriage Wraprers and every novelty ia fur, of the finest quality, st 
eo 90, Oxford-strest, W. 
HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“@OMMIER TUCKER.” 


Price from 
Bameret Re ELE ONLY Teen ete 


Bedding re 
"The Jury of Clase in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
hy So Ty 


jer Tucker is 
rion” perfectly solid, very healthy, and 


in 
“ A combination as oe it is ingenious,” 
vge,be,ooalond Waste comortabia” saa ie 
obtained o: most respectabl Bed! 
lg ean ‘holesa! 
a or wi eas of Sa: Maw , Wm, Smee and 


WALK ER'S PATENT RIDGED-EYED 


eo NE&DLES for ray Seg there is nothing lize them 
Fotentne and Maker of the Penelope Crochets. The 


new ‘neotopic keep the Hooks times 
Treacr yarn feu etane effec ares ioe 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
et MOORR enh OORES. tg ae Withis.— 
gh coor tut and. tr arise Re Jury aineat 
cenw pimmn” “Ge : Hi “for good 


| MUsicat-Box, D DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 

— NICOLE 3 Large Musical Boxes, 
é\ ae ast : Soutfooren ee wal 
The mynd em Lecter, and all best secompeniments. _— 


URNITURBE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 

Carriage-fres, 20 per cons cheaper than any other house Ser 

our THustrated Catalogn-, containing 380 Designa, with prices and 

eetimates forwarded gratis, This book is unique for ite practical 

pee LEWIN CRAWOOUK and CO,, 74 and 75, Brompton-n ad, 
tabeidge, London, Established 1810, 


DEC. 12, 1863 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
The Public supplied at w! Prices. 5 large Showrooms, 


_—__ PARKING tha GOTO, sand 38 Oxtoré-atrowe 
NKSTANDS, WBITING- CASES, 


DESPA’ H-BOXES. ENVELOPE-C BLOTTING. 
BOOKS, WO: ESKS, RETIOULES BOOK aLIDeS, 
TEA-CADDIES, CARD. PURSES, &c, 

PARKINS and , 24 and 35, Oxford-street. 


BESSING-CASES and DRESSING-BAGS, 
BY FAR THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 95, Oxford-ntreot. 


HOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS.—A choice of 
nr, "24 aud 25, Oxlord-strest, London, 
A LBUM 8 for POSTAGE- STAMPS, PS, 

° nae ARM, CRESTS, sc. 

GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-strect. 
L 15.00 000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
CHURCH-SERVICES, in every variety of type 

ks and GOTTO'S Bible Warehouse, 25, Oxfor:!-street. 
= PROGRAMMES, Invitation and At 
Home Note-' Return Thanks; Bordered Note-, spers of 
every width ; Over! Cent Fane to's Household Papers. 

at PARKINS and GO 24, and 25, Oxford-etreet. 
HRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 2s8,—The 25, 
PRIZE WBITING-CASE, 260,000 already sold, Fitted with 
Paper, Envelopes, Biutting-book, Pon-case, &. Can be rent vost~ 
free saint 28 stamps to PAKKINS and GOTTO, 25, Oxford. 


UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY, 
containing 50 quires superfine nose Pa Sess Env 
Pens, Hoider, and Biotter. The amped p. 
on note paper. No die required. -SAUND Eke, Bationer: ai, 
Hanway-street, Oxfor2-street, London, W. 


IMPORTANT {a 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 
PENMAKER TO THK QUEEN, en to inform the ono- 
ape world, scholastic institutions, ‘and the public generally chat, 
® novel application of his unrivalled machinery for muking 
Breck Pens, he introduced » new series of his his useful producvions, 
which for EXCKLLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATEKIAL, and 
above all, opel LN PRICS, must ensure unit approbation 
ov oe ear meager 
Dears te impress of the name as a guarantee of quality 
and they na ane rut up in boxes, containing one grosa each, witn lal label 
outside, and facsimile of bis signasuse, 
At the request of numerous pere engaged fn tuition, J. G@. has 
pent prey his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBulC 'P ine, 
which are especially adaptes to their use, being of different degrees 
ot dexibitity sper J ith fine, inedium, and broad poinca, saitable for for 
the various kinds of writing twught in schools, 
Sold revail by all Stationers avd Booksellers, Murchanta and 
wholesale Dealers can be suppli:d wt the Works, Graham-street, 
mg or vi, John-wreet, Now York ; and 37, Gracechurch- 


B08" 8 WATCHES, adapted for every 
class, climate, ad country, wholesale and retail. Chro- 
nometer, Duplex, Lover, Horizonta’,, Vertical, Repeating, Centre 
precio Keyless, As.roputmical, Keversible, » dG Coronogragh 

Watches, from 20 guineas to 3 guiness «xh. An Llustrated 
Pamphiet snd Prioe-list of omy deserintion uf Watca post -free for 
two mamps—J. aon, Manufactory, 34 and 34, Lugate-hill, 
Clock and Watch Moker by Special Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R H. the Prince of Waies, 


ENSON’S CHURCH, TURRET, and 
STABLE CLOCKS.—Clergymen, Arsnitects, Commlttoe, _~ 

can be furnished with Estimates and ifica ions 
description of Horological Machine, Ses Cat thedeal 5 | publie 


Warrant of Appointment to is. R.H, the Prince ot of W: 
ymetasy CANTEENS for Officers, 28 88 
Case, containing the following ;— 


PLATED SPOONS pty FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
£ forward a 


4.) Bronght ~ 5 
§ Zable moons ao ©1418 O]1 Gravy spoon eo 079 
pF 2d ke .. - 8 O11 Be coger tongs oe TBD 
6 Dewertforks 2.018 6|1 Buturknife” = 036 
6 Teaspoons .. « © 8 0/6 Table knives oo O11 0 
} Res spouse -- oo © 5 0/6 Chemedittio.. = 989 
1 Boup +» eo O12 0} Pairof meatcarves.. 6 7 6 
1 Pair fishearvers .. 8.4 0 | Fade of chicken coxvers ge3 
imeteus 2 ei tianae “oss 
Oarried forward, £5 5 6 Complete — £3 8 9 
sous Sine ond pattems ie stock. 
MAPPIN B oy Md BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and Bri 
OT, andl 00 KING WHELAN SE ‘REET, IN BRIDGE, 
sac pio at BOTH HOUSES 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WO! SHEFFIELD. 


OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 
AMPS of ALL SORTS and 1 PATTERNS, 


= 4s, per gallon, 
ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 


3, Cefeeb sane, Fi. zl, 1a, 2, 3, amd 4, Nermon 
Perry's-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London, 
D"1,. CHRONOMETER, WaToH, and 
CLOCK MAKER tment to ber Majesty 
and his Royal Highness Wales, MAKZE OF THE 
aged wanes FoR Tux Houses OF PARLIAMENT, invites atten- 
the superior ip and ot design of his 
quate Stock cf Watches “0 Drawing-room 


Gold and Silver Pocket ‘Turret, and 

of ev ption, An elegant assortment of 

Sect ci Strand edjolning Ooutwre Rank) 1 D4 and 35, Royal 
~- ; the ‘and Marine Oorapasn 4 


Der CHRONOMETERS, WATOHES, 
Soc tae ea cae 


CBOSS (corner of 8priog-gardens), London, &.W, 


som) best quality. Illustrated Catalogue post. 
—H, and T. Gardner, Tutacturers to the 
(four deors from Trafalgar-squaro), Ww. 
Katadi 1758. 


POONS and FORKS,—RBICHARD and 
Ase SLACK, Manufacturers and Electroplaters, sol’ 


a 
ft 
. 
a3: 
1 
i 
‘ 


(limited), dtand 25, Batee-ctrest, L- mdon, 


London : Printed ‘and Published at the Oftice, , %, Catherine-street, in 
the Parwh of St, Mary-le-strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, by 
Teomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strend, atoressid.—SaTURDAY, 
Dacambun 12, 1863, 


